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The present thesis deals with the different aspects and senses of 
what the critics call “visionary poetry.” Besides treating the themes and 
issues raised by visionary poets and the devices, tactics, and techniques 
they use, the study tries to trace the evolution of the term through 
different literary ages. Beginning with Blake and the other Romantic 
poets, the study goes on to discuss the modifications the concept of 
visionary poetry received at the hands of later poets, especially Walt 
Whitman. 

Visionary experiences have existed in all ages and cultures as an 
important aspect of life. Derived from ‘vision’ the word ‘visionary’ 
originally refers to the perceptions gained by the physical eye as it 
observes the world outside. But the term ‘visionary’ also describes 
perceptions gained by means other than the physical eye such as the 
images produced in the mind by fancy, intuition, dreams, and the insights 
of the mystic in trance. These are perceived, it is believed, by the spiritual 
eye or the eye of the mind. And in certain cultures these are held superior 
to the perceptions of the physical eye. 

In the past people believed that certain persons, particularly poets, 
can see by means other than their physical eye. The poet was believed to 
be inspired from on-high. The best example we have is the ‘blind seer’ 
described by Milton in the Invocation to Book III of his Paradise Lost 
when he prays that he may be able to “see and tell / Of things invisible to 
mortal sight,” his mind be illuminated by a “Celestial light” despite his 
blindness. The possibility of such experiences was questioned, and even 
rejected, at the rise of the scientific revolution in the Western world. But 
now recent epistemological attitudes make room for them. 

In the field of literary studies the term ‘visionary poetry’ is one of 
the controversial terms. Critics offer different definitions of the term and 
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they use it to describe poets like Blake, Wordsworth, Yeats, Emerson, 
Williams, Crane, Ginsberg and many other poets who seem to have very 
little in common. Critics do not even agree on which poems and poets are 
visionary and which are not. While John Drury gives Coleridge’s ‘Kubla 
Khan ’ as an example of visionary poetry (entry: vision), Hyatt H. 
Waggoner excludes it from this realm (p. 5). Also many critics insist that 
Ginsberg is not a visionary poet, meanwhile, Paul Portuges devotes a 
whole book to the study of The Visionary Poetics of Allen Ginsberg. 
Moreover, the term ‘visionary poetry’ is often confused with other terms 
such as ‘millennial,’ ‘prophetic,’ ‘mystical,’ and ‘apocalyptic.’ In the 
introduction to his Poetic Prophecy in Western Literature Jan Wojcik 
uses the words ‘prophetic’ and ‘visionary’ as synonyms. Hoagwood does 
the same in his Prophecy and The Philosophy of Mind. 

It seems difficult for critics to agree on a clear working definition 
of the term. The difficulty is due to the mysterious nature of the visionary 
experience and its varied aspects. Also the ontological aspect that 
underlies the visionary enterprise involves the critics in long 
philosophical debates concerning concepts such as ‘sight,’ ‘seeing,’ 
‘vision,’ and ‘perception.’ Some definitions of the term are so vague as to 
be next to meaningless. Beach believes the visionary poet to be someone 
who “has an active sensibility that interprets the world” (Beach 2004 
p. 15). This seems to apply to poets and artists in general. Other 
definitions are so specific that they fall short of defining the wide range 
and the varied aspects of the visionary experience. In other words, some 
critics try to define visionary poetry by one or more of its thematic, 
stylistic or linguistic features. Soward, for example, insists that “visionary 
poetry cannot exist except as a form of prophecy” (p. 6). The prophetic is 
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only one of the characteristics of visionary poetry, a by-product not an 
essential feature of it, unless we take prophecy to mean better seeing. 

However, critics almost agree on the function or message of the 
visionary poet. When they speak about the goals and ambitions of the 
visionary poet, critics nearly echo each other. “They [ visionary poets] 
see beyond mere appearances; they are in touch with the central reality of 
the universe” and “they see the whole and perceive the design of mosaic, 
while most of us, being short-sighted, see only a few meaningless, 
colored stones under our noses” (Asselineau 1980 pp. 6, 10). Or they can 
see “better or farther, deeper or more truly, than we” (Waggoner p. 2). 
“They can detect the spiritual forces vibrating unperceived in this 
universe” (Wojcik p. 28). “They can put us in touch with a reality far 
more exciting, even ‘infinite’ ” (Aheam p. 2). Their goal is the “discovery 
of patterns of meaning and value not easily perceived by most of us most 
of the time.” (Waggoner p. 5). 

Critics seem to agree that characteristic of the visionary poets’ 
work is their interest in a sort of reality not easily apprehended by 
ordinary people. This they variably call the Absolute reality, the 
Transcendent, transcendent knowledge, Vision, the Real, Truth, or simply 
Reality. To reach this reality those poets have to achieve better or deeper 
seeing. This, they believe, will establish Heaven on earth or, as Blake 
says, “Restore what the Ancients called the Golden Age”/ This quest 
accounts for the visionary poets’ interest in ways of knowing. The 
consideration of ways of knowing became a primary issue for these poets. 
They were interested in the debates carried on through the ages by 
scientists and philosophers concerning ways of knowing. Ahearn notes 

Geoffrey Keynes (ed), Blake: Complete Writings, (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1972) p. 605. Unless otherwise is indicated, all quotations from Blake are from 
this book. 
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that “visionary writing involves substantial knowledge of and complex 
relations with science, philosophy, and religion” (p. 3). The visionary 
poets shared also an awareness of, and opposition to, the inhibiting effect 
of conventional habits of perception and of prevailing systems of 
knowledge whether scientific, philosophical, or religious —all of which 
could limit man’s ability to achieve transcendent knowledge. That is why 
visionary poetry constitutes “a corrosive onslaught against our entire 
‘reality system’ ” (Aheam p. 10). 

Despite these shared goals and convictions, each poet has his own 
means and tactics to discover and communicate what they called the 
Truth. As a result “the epistemologies of the members of this visionary 
company differed strikingly; [and] no unitary theory of seership 
emerged” (Preminger entry: vision). This accounts for the varied senses 
we have of the term ‘visionary poetry’ as well as for the unique character 
of the work of each visionary poet. Yet, as Blake is regarded the 
prototypical visionary poet, and because “no other poet has ever 
surpassed Blake in visionary power” (Berger pp. 48-9), most definitions 
of the term follow the example of the poet found in the work of Blake. 

It is normal that a great poet like Blake haunts the thoughts of 
critics and encourages them to take the characteristics of his poetry as the 
distinctive features of visionary poetry. Throughout his work Blake 
stresses the sense of the visionary as imagination: “the Nature of my 
Work is Visionary or Imaginative” (A Vision of the Last Judgment p. 
605). In his poetry the “visionary points less to sense perception and 
concentration on personal experience than to free imagination working to 
restructure conventionally accepted beliefs and values, and ultimately to 
the creation of new myths allegorically expressed” (Waggoner p. 26). 
This, it seems, is the conventional concept of visionary poetry. 
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Following Blake’s example, critics take as visionary poetry those 
poems which work out the annihilation or transfiguration of the body and 
the physical world. Though the word ‘vision’ can also be used for seeing 
with the physical eye, critics insist that “a visionary creates, or dwells in, 
a higher spiritual world” (Frye p. 8). Thus, most critics stress the 
figurative sense of the word ‘visionary’ and insist that visionary poetry is 
mainly imaginative and has nothing to do with the senses or the 
perceptible world. Welbum, for example, believes that the visionary 
imagination is “a pure supersensible power, undomiciled in nature and 
homeless except in infinity” (p. 20). And he stresses the role of free 
imagination so much that he does not regard Wordsworth as a visionary 
poet: “Wordsworth does possess imagination in a pre-eminent degree. 
But he chose to make the experiment of disciplining the imagination’s 
visionary urge and confining himself within the bounds of nature.” So, 
Welbum concludes, “William Wordsworth was not visionary, but a poet 
of nature” (p. 16). And he praises Coleridge and Keats as visionary poets 
because they “stand high among the most imaginative writers” (p. 44). 

Allured by Blake’s greatness as a visionary poet, some critics tend 
to apply this conventional conception of ‘visionary poetry’ to any poem 
or poet they believe to be visionary. Having this conception in mind, 
critics mle out Whitman’s early poems as not visionary simply because 
they rest more on literal seeing than on free imagination, despite the fact 
that these poems manage to discover or uncover facts and values not 
easily discovered by us with our usual habits of perception. Thus, 
fascination with Blake’s model of a visionary poet may preclude any full 
appreciation of other poets of the same persuasion. Great as it is, Blake’s 
model, it may be argued, should not be clumsily applied. It is one of the 
aims of this study to show the insufficiency of this conventional 
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definition of visionary poetry in discussion of Whitman’s poetry and to 
reveal the modifications Whitman made to the conception forming his 
own one. 

I propose that we provisionally define visionary poetry by its goal 
only. This will allow us to consider and deal with aspects of the visionary 
experience, means and tactics, other than those found in critics’ 
conventional conception of the term. This will also enable us to 
appreciate the work of other poets who pursued the same goal as Blake’s 
but through different strategies. This way may help us to realize the 
evolution of visionary poetry in different literary ages. So the thesis starts 
with the tentative definition of visionary poet as the poet who manages, 
through individual effort, to see better and deeper into reality in 
order to attain patterns of truth inaccessible to ordinary knowledge, 
discover hidden meaning and values, and communicate his 
experience to the reader by raising him into the same state of 
heightened consciousness. 

It is my hope that this study could help to clear away some of the 
fog of misunderstanding which enveloped the concept of visionary 
poetry. The following is a set of questions for which the thesis tries to 
find answers: what is visionary poetry? How does the poet achieve 
enlarged consciousness? How can we judge the truth-value of the poet’s 
vision? How can we tell if the poet is a true visionary or a deluded 
dreamer? Does visionary poetry tell us anything about ‘reality’ or does it 
have only subjective value? Is it a literary genre, mode, or style? Is it a 
mere Romantic phenomenon which disappeared with the end of the 
Romantic period? Can it accommodate the age of machine? The study 
tries to distinguish visionary poetry on the one hand from meditative, 
religious, and imagist poetry on the other. Also relevant epistemological 
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and philosophical questions will be discussed. The main aim of the study 
is to place Whitman in this long tradition of visionary poetry and to show 
how he advanced the notion of visionary writing. 

The thesis consists of an introduction, four chapters, and a 
conclusion. The first chapter deals with the Romantic conception of 
visionary poetry, especially that of William Blake. As critics agree that 
the Romantic poetry reflects all the elements of the visionary poetry, it 
may better to start with a study of the Romantic thought. I tried to avoid 
repeating well-known facts about romanticism and to confine my study to 
the development of the concept of visionary poetry in that period. After a 
brief study of some Romantic poets, I turn to deal in some detail with the 
work of Blake. In treating Blake’s conception of visionary poetry and his 
epistemological stance, I point out some of his visionary themes, issues, 
strategies, tactics and techniques. These will serve as a standard to 
measure Whitman’s advancement of the visionary poetry and the 
contributions he made. 

The second chapter treats Whitman’s epistemology, his conception 
of visionary poetry, his theory of ‘seership,’ and his concept of the poet’s 
message. It is true that Blake and Whitman have much in common. Yet 
Whitman’s finest visionary poems are different from Blake’s even when 
their thematic expectations can be seen as overlapping. It will be shown 
that the differences between Blake and Whitman are not a matter of 
period styles but the result of different methods of attaining the vision as 
well as different views concerning nature, the senses and reality. This 
chapter focuses on the methods Whitman used to attain vision. His 
philosophy and his relation to certain philosophers, poets and thinkers are 
taken into consideration only as far as they help illuminate his role as a 
visionary poet. 
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Chapter three is an attempt to see more deeply into the thematic 
implications of Whitman’s conception of visionary poetry. Consistent 
with his conception, Whitman persistently explored the relationship of the 
perceived and the perceiver, testing the boundaries of the self and the 
other. Repeatedly he returned to the themes of body and soul. He was 
vividly aware of the role of the senses as well as of the effect of the habits 
of perception. He celebrates many values such as eternity, cosmic order 
and progress. He also considers questions of death, suffering, evil and 
doubt. In treating these themes I try to show how they relate to and 
emanate from Whitman’s conception of visionary poetry. The chapter is 
divided into seven sections each of which deals with certain related 
themes. 

In chapter four formal and structural aspects in Whitman’s 
visionary poetry are discussed to reveal how the poet’s mission as a 
visionary seer influences the structural and technical aspects of his work. 
Diction, imagery, music, style, and overall structure are treated; not by 
the application of traditional tools of literary criticism, but from a 
visionary perspective. My purpose here is not to defend Whitman’s 
poetry against charges of formlessness. The value of Whitman’s 
innovative techniques was acknowledged long ago. My aim is to show 
how particular innovations in literary form and technique can be seen as 
the correlatives of the poet’s new methods of knowing. The study tries 
also to show Whitman’s contribution to the tradition of visionary poetry 
on the formal level and how Whitman provided later visionary poets with 
the technical and structural devices by which they could communicate 
their visions to the reader. 

In the last three chapters, comparison with Blake is always present 
either explicitly or implicitly. Also in treating Whitman’s themes and 
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techniques I concentrate only on those elements which are relevant to his 
visionary preoccupations. Of course, I cannot furnish full estimations of 
the work of the poets I study. So my treatment features those works and 
aspects most related to the visionary mode. Finally, this is not the 
exclusive visionary tradition. I tried to concentrate on Whitman’s 
promotion of the term which paved the way for many American poets. I 
was always aware that much is left out. 
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Chapter One 

Visionary Poetry and Visionary 

Poets 
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Taking the pursuit of Truth to be the essence of visionary poetry 
critics trace the visionary tradition in English literature back to Milton 
and Spenser: 

In a general sense, the ‘visionary line’ in poetry reaches 
back to Milton.... [And] beyond him the tradition 
reaches back to the wonderful large-scale romance of 
Spenser, the Faerie Queene , a poem which itself 
commences with the quest for Una, the one Truth in a 
world of errors and deception (Welbum p. 2). 

After Spenser and Milton, this concern with the truth appears mainly in 
the work of the Romantic poets for whom “the aim of art was nothing less 
than the truth” (Diffey p. 184). They raised important questions about the 
role of the poet as a ‘seer,’ perception, ways of knowing, and the nature 
of reality. Their contribution was so great that visionary poetry is usually 
described as being essentially Romantic. Their work “reflects all elements 
of visionary tradition- ontological, epistemological, and aesthetic” 
(Hoagwood p. 55). It also reflects all senses of the visionary- the 
visionary as prophetic, as apocalyptic, as perception, and as imagination. 

The early Romantic poems give the image of the poet as a seer or a 
prophet who foresees forthcoming events. The promise of the French 
Revolution gave those poets a sense of new beginnings and high 
possibilities. So they began to write “in a mood of millennial excitement” 
envisioning a happy millennium which mankind was about to enter 
(Abrams p. 335). In their work they mixed the political events in France 
with biblical prophecy. In his ‘ Excursion, ’ Wordsworth describes the 
great expectations raised by the French Revolution: 

Glory - beyond all glory ever seen, 

Confusion infinite of heaven and earth, 

Dazzling the soul. Meanwhile, prophetic harps 
In every grove were ringing, ‘War shall cease.’ 

(Ill: 270-3 p. 796) 
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And Coleridge’s ‘Religious Musings’ closes with Milton blowing his 
trumpet announcing the end of the old and the rise of the new earth: 

To Milton’s trump 

The high graves of the renovated Earth 
Unbosom their gold echoes (364-6 p.22). 

Also Blake presents in many poems a millennial interpretation of the 
events of the French Revolution. He announces the new age when “the 
happy earth” will “sing in its course, / The mild peaceable nations be 
opened to heav’n, and men walk with their fathers in bliss.” (French 
Revolution 236-7 pp 144-5). 

The frequent reference to the myth of the apocalypse and the 
biblical imagery and diction the Romantic poets employed reveal their 
early concept of the poet as prophet. Abrams notes that the early 
Romantic poems “are written in the persona of the visionary poet- 
prophet, ‘the bard’ who present, past, and future sees” (p. 332). But 
‘seeing’ here has nothing to do with the physical eye, or even the eye of 
the mind. Investing the mantle of the Old Testament prophets, the 
Romantic poets simply foretold the future. The vision they express in 
these early poems is more granted than achieved. It goes in accord with 
the idea of the prophet as someone inspired from on-high. This is the 
prophetic aspect in visionary poetry, but in the narrow sense of the word 
‘prophecy’ as telling the future. In that stage the poet’s hopes were placed 
on external agencies. The source of the poet’s knowledge was divine 
inspiration, and the agency for the apocalyptic transformation of man was 
political revolution. 

As the French Revolution changed course, the English Romantic 
poets “undertook to establish an alternative base for the hope in high 
human possibility...” (Abrams p. 364). The failure of that revolution 
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made them transfer their quest for heaven from war and political 
revolution to a revolution of the consciousness. At this stage the 
Romantic poets tried to achieve some sort of consciousness which critics 
invariably describe as ‘expanded,’ ‘deepened,’ ‘raised,’ ‘transformed, or 
‘altered.’ By this they mean sound consciousness that can penetrate to a 
deeper reality unattained by our habitual consciousness which depends on 
pure reason or unaided senses. To be able to ‘see’ differently, the 
Romantic poets tried to liberate the consciousness from all fetters that 
may restrict or distort it, such as pure reason, social forces, scientific 
theories and systems of knowledge, the habits of language, and orthodox 
religion. Expanded consciousness, for them, was the only condition that 
allows for transformed perception which enables the poet to “penetrate to 
an abiding reality, to explore its mysteries, and by this to understand more 
clearly what life means and what it is worth” ( Bowra p. 9). 

The shift of hope from political revolution to revolution of 
consciousness does not mean that the Romantic poets gave up the 
millennial. Their work remained apocalyptic in the sense that it continued 
to embody a vision of a happy Age when man’s consciousness is 
transformed. But they shifted the initiative and agency for this 
transformation from outer political revolution to an inner revolution of 
consciousness. “The millennial pattern of thinking,” Abrams explains, 
“persisted with this difference: the external means was replaced by an 
internal means for transforming the world.” And he notes that the “quest 
of mankind has been internalized; and the Golden Age will be achieved... 
not by outer political action but by a radical transformation of 
consciousness” (p. 356). 

The Romantic internalization of the apocalyptic pattern marks an 
important stage in the development of visionary poetry because it was 
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accompanied, or promoted, by another shift in the Romantic poet’s 
conception of his role and of poetry as prophecy. Instead of the blind seer 
or the inspired prophet, we have now the concept of the poet as someone 
who can see better and deeper due to his transformed consciousness: 
“Poets are gifted seers in the sense that they have already achieved this 
renovated mode of consciousness, though the claim to divine inspiration 
in the biblical sense remains as an overtone” ( Preminger entry: vision). 
Inspiration is no longer divine. It was secularized. The concept of divine 
inspiration leaves no room for the individual’s effort. He is passive, either 
chosen by the gods to be inspired or not. He can only pray to the Muse. 
Now it is up to him to gain altered consciousness. The emphasis is now 
placed on the effort of the poet and the reader. In this sense “poetry 
becomes an effort of consciousness, an openness attained by something 
like readiness for an apocalyptic revelation ... or by a transforming 
knowledge, a gnosis'” (Welbum p. 2). 

This is not a break with the prophetic tradition in poetry. It is a 
continuation of the prophetic line with one significant difference. 
Prophecy becomes the ability to see better through intensified perception 
and altered consciousness. Seeing becomes more the work of the physical 
eye and the eye of the mind: “The modem prophet no longer looks to the 
skies for revelation” (Wojcik p. 16). Neither does he wait for the 
devastation of this world so that the happy Kingdom may be achieved. He 
tries to attain a state of heaven in this world, and he helps the reader do 
the same. Wojcik asserts that none of our visionary poets is one of those 
“apocalyptic visionaries [who] possess a dark and terrifying wisdom 
about the end of time and the destmction of the world” (p. 16). Visionary 
poetry may be apocalyptic, but not in the conventional sense of 
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anticipating and longing for the end of this world and the beginning of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It works out heaven in this world. 

The Romantic poets have thus established a new sense of the 
Visionary. It is no longer what is divinely inspired, but what is 
imaginatively or otherwise perceived through the transformed 
consciousness. “The mind of man,” they believed “confronts the old 
heaven and earth and possesses within itself the power, if it will 
recognize and avail itself of the power, to transform them into a new 
heaven and new earth.” Thus, “faith in an apocalypse by revelation ... 
gave way to faith in an apocalypse by imagination or cognition” (Abrams 
p. 334). By ‘imagination or cognition’ Abrams refers to the attempts 
made by Romantic poets to attain an altered consciousness. 

This Romantic preoccupation with altered consciousness marks all 
later visionary poetry. In his The Truth of Imagination, Welbum explains 
that the awakening of consciousness was the preoccupation of all 
visionary poets. They “sought to define the conditions under which such 
awakening is possible.” And “each won through to a solution, at least 
provisionally. And each of their solutions has a continuing relevance, and 
in part complements the others” (p. 4). It may be worthwhile to discuss 
the solutions offered by the Romantic poets, particularly Blake, in order 
to show how Whitman’s stance differs from and complements that of the 
English Romantics. As far as the Romantic poets are concerned, the 
solutions they reached show great affinities. But there are certain 
differences which should not be overlooked. 

In their attempt to achieve altered consciousness all Romantic 
poets had to choose between, or come to terms with, two extremes. On 
the one hand there was the physical- the actual world and the senses. On 
the other hand there was the non-physical or the spiritual- the soul, the 
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intuition, and the workings of the imagination. In other words, the 
Romantic poets had to define reality and the methods to approach it. 
Thus, they wedded poetry and philosophy giving art a serious function. 
The relation between poetry and philosophy is not new. But in the 
Romantic era it was so strong that “their interests in imagination, 
philosophy, and apocalypse are identical” (Hoagwood p. 56). The 
Romantic poets are believed to have drawn on certain German 
philosophers for theories justifying the poets’ conceptions of imagination, 
perception, and reality. This deep interest in philosophy, especially the 
philosophy of mind, is one of the characteristic features of the Romantic 
visionary poetry, and it tinged all visionary poetry that was written later. 

Of the two extremes the Romantic poets largely embraced the 
spiritual. They “agreed that their task was to find some transcendental 
order” or some reality, which, for them, “could not be but spiritual” 
(Bowra p. 22). They placed reality above the physical world. It transcends 
the actual world and the ordinary senses. In this frame of mind, the soul 
and the workings of the free imagination count more than the physical 
world. Many Romantic poems testify to this fact. Coleridge says: 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth - 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 

(Dejection IV: 53-8 p. 114). 

He believes that the soul enlightens the physical world. The movement is 
in one direction from the poet’s soul outwards. Shelley argues on similar 
lines giving priority to the mind: 

... this Whole 

Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 

With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be. 
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Is but a vision; - all that it inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams; 

Thought is its cradle, and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight - they have no being: 

Naught is but that which feels itself to be. 

(Hellas 776-85 p. 526-7). 

Here the physical world is less real and even depends for its existence on 
the mind which is the ultimate reality that holds the universe together. 
And in ‘Prometheus Unbound a spirit sings of the poet: 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality! (I: 743-9 p. 247). 

The poet regards the external world as less real. Instead of communing 
with it, he only uses it as a material to create independent beings ‘forms’ 
which have a superior degree of reality. Like Plato, he sought the ideal 
forms of which the physical world is but a shadow. As these ideal forms 
do not exist in the external world and cannot be attained by the ordinary 
senses, they have to be recreated through imagination. 

No other concept received more interest in the Romantic era than 
that of imagination. Endowing it with cognitive and creative values, the 
Romantic poets carefully distinguished their concept of imagination from 
other inferior ones. It is their method to achieve transformed perception. 
It is a special power of the mind which can transform the physical world 
in the act of perception and reveal the ideal that lies behind the actual. 
According to Coleridge, “it dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re¬ 
create... [and] it struggles to idealize and to unify” (Biographia Literaria 
XIII p. 313). In this mode, perception is more like creation. It is no longer 
passive reception of outer impressions, but active recreation of the ideal 
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or the real. “Every act of perception, in this theory, becomes in its own 
way an act of creation” (Watson p. 12). In this sense the Visionary 
becomes imaginative perception. This fact underlies the conventional 
association of visionary poetry with imagination. 

Romantic poetic theory, thus, separates passive ordinary sight 
where the external world acts upon the poet, from the active perception 
where the poet’s imagination acts upon the physical world, usually 
shaping it or remaking it toward some idealized end. This is why the 
Romantic poets were greatly preoccupied with the relation between the 
eye, which represents all senses as well as the physical world, and the 
mind which stands for imagination. In their poetry and critical writings 
they depict this relation as a battle for mastery. Many critics note that the 
Romantic poets employ political power-metaphors in their treatment of 
this relation. Societal and political terms such as ‘conflict,’ ‘mastery,’ 
‘slavery,’ ‘submission,’ ‘equality,’ ‘fraternity,’ are heavily used in their 
discussion of perception ( See Abrams pp. 356-7, 366). 

The process of perception, for those poets, was a battle in which 
the eye and the mind tried to have mastery over each other. And, of 
course, it was not a good condition for visionary poetry when the eye is in 
control. Coleridge was aware of this condition and described it as the 
“despotism of the eye,” or “the despotism of outward impressions,” 
(Biographia Lieraria VI: p. 213). He held it to be the main cause of the 
intellectual, political, moral, and aesthetic errors of his time. In ‘ France: 
An Ode ’ he says that the French Revolution was a failure because people 
were still in this condition where the eye is the master of the mind: 

The Sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom graven on a heavier chain! (V: 85-8 p. 92). 
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The people are perceptually enslaved as their minds are confined by the 
limits of their physical senses. So they cannot achieve real freedom. 
Political freedom in this case is slavery disguised. They only replace 
slavery by slavery. 

In ‘The Prelude’, Wordsworth argues on similar lines. He describes 
the crises he suffered when the French Revolution changed course as a 
complete mastery of the eye over the mind: 

I speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in me as often held my mind 
In absolute dominion (XII: 127-131 p. 736). 

When the poet is defeated, the eye is presented as the victor and it 
assumes the role of tyrant over the subservient mind. The poet, in such 
condition, is not capable of imaginative seeing. In his attempt to reverse 
this state, he tries to achieve another in which “The mind is lord and 
master - outward sense / The obedient servant of her will” (The Prelude 
VII: 222-3 p. 737). 

Taken out of the wider context of the Romantic thought, these 
quotations may give the impression that the Romantic poets were 
completely on the side of the spiritual and the imaginative and that they 
were against the senses or wished, as Blake did, that nature may 
disappear. It seems as if, for these poets, perception should be a one-way 
process in which the poet projects out of his soul or mind the ideal reality. 
But to say so would be an oversimplification. For when Wordsworth 
wishes that the mind be the master of the eye, he does so only in reaction 
to the eye’s absolute domination. In other passages he describes what he 
believes to be the ideal perceptual condition as one in which the poet’s 
mind: 
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Create, creator and receiver both. 

Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds. - Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of our human life. 

(The Prelude II: 258-61 p. 646). 

Here the poet’s mind creates not from itself alone but ‘in alliance’ with 
nature and physical objects. Images of dominance and slavery are absent. 
The perfect relation of the mind to its senses and the outer world is one of 
collaboration or joyous harmony, in which the external world influenced 
the poet’s mind, and his mind responded to provide a reciprocal influence 
on his apprehension of the world. In this sense perception is neither literal 
seeing nor imaginary. It is imaginative. In this perfect mode, perception 
is: 


A balance, an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within; 

The excellence, pure function, and best power 
Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 

(The Prelude XIII: 375-8 p.745). 

It is a process that unifies both the eye and the mind. It does not rule out 
the senses or the physical world. 

Wordsworth’s attitude towards the actual world and the senses can 
be found, in varying degrees, in the work of all other Romantic poets. 
Although they “varied in the degree of importance which they attached to 
the visible world and their interpretation of it,” they did not deny the 
external world its independent existence (Bowra p. 13). Coleridge’s 
distinction between primary and secondary imagination does not 
eliminate nature and the senses. And in his Bigraphia Literaria he speaks 
of “the wonders of the world before us; an inexhaustible treasure, but for 
which in consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude we 
have eyes, yet not see...” (XIV p. 314). Coleridge seems to acknowledge 
the existence of the external world, only it should be seen differently or 
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freshly. And Shelley said “a poet is the combined product of such internal 
powers as modify the nature of others; and of such external influences as 
excite and sustain these powers; he is not one, but both” (Preface to 
Prometheus Unbound p. 227). This treatment of the powers of the poet 
places equal emphasis on both the poet operating on the external world 
and the external world influencing the internal mind of the poet. The 
Romantic poets accepted the independent existence of nature. Only they 
insist that nature should be seen differently and that the eye should not 
control the process of perception. 

Among the Romantic poets, Blake seems to hold a peculiar 
position. His conception of imagination and his attitude towards the 
senses and the physical world mark his departure from the mainstream of 
the Romantic thought. His belief in the central importance of imagination 
is unqualified and his rejection of the senses and the natural world 
amounts to denial. This difference between Blake and the other 
Romantics seems to be an established fact for critics. Bowra repeatedly 
asserts that “of all Romantics, Blake is the most rigorous in his 
conception of imagination” (P. 14). Another critic notes that “few poets 
have been so wholeheartedly on the side of imagination as William 
Blake” (Welbum p. 99). 

Of all the Romantic poets, Blake is regarded as “the prototypical 
visionary poet” (Waggoner p. 26). Most critics have observed this fact: 
“No poet has ever surpassed Blake in visionary power..” says Berger, and 
Watson admires Blake for his “unique capacity for vision, a capacity 
which makes him at once the most original and the most exclusive of the 
Romantic poets, and -in one sense- the purest, the most uncompromising 
of them” (Berger pp. 48-9, Watson p. 78. See also Hoagwood p. 4, 
Aheam p. 14, and Bowra p. 13 ). Blake himself asserts this fact: “The 
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nature of my Work is Visionary ...” (Last Judgment p. 605). Critics have 
studied Blake’s work in search of typical visionary themes, issues, motifs, 
tactics and technical devices. 

In his work we can detect all senses of the visionary. There is the 
sense of the visionary poet as the blind seer inspired by the gods or the 
spirits. In a letter, Blake wrote about one of his prophetic books: “I may 
praise it, since I dare not pretend to be any other than the Secretary; the 
authors are in Eternity” (p. 825). He seems to have believed that his 
words were often dictated to him by some supernatural power. There is 
also the visionary poet as a prophet who foresees future events and 
predicts the end of the world when “the whole creation will be 
consumed” (The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 14: 2 p. 145). The 
millennial permeates Blake’s poetry and he regards his work as “an 
endeavour to Restore what the Ancients called the Golden Age...” (Last 
Judgment p. 605). We also find the sense of visionary poetry as enlarged 
consciousness and better seeing especially when Blake claims to see ‘the 
infinite in everything” (The Marriage 12:2 p. 153). 

The sense of the visionary as imagination, however, is the most 
prevailing one and it underlies, it will be argued, all other senses of the 
visionary in Blake’s work. His peculiar conception of imagination lies at 
the heart of his visionary programme. Blake himself often uses the words 
‘visionary’ and ‘imaginative’ as synonymous: “The Nature of my Work is 
Visionary or Imaginative...” (Last Judgment p. 605) and “Vision or 
Imagination is a Representation of what Eternally Exists, Really and 
Unchangeably” (Last Judgment p. 604). It is not surprising, therefore, that 
different definitions of visionary poetry are based on the Blakean model: 
“Visionary ... indicates the superior, ‘fourfold’ vision that Blake claims 
to possess, in opposition to the ‘single vision’ of ‘Newton’s sleep’ which 
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we have in our ordinary states of consciousness” (Ahearn p. 2). Like 
Blake, critics insist that visionary perception is based on imagination and 
has nothing to do with the senses or the external world. The visionary 
imagination should be “a pure supersensible power, undomiciled in 
nature and homeless except in infinity” (Welbum p. 20). The Blakean 
model as a visionary poet seems so dominant that later visionary poets 
had to come to terms with it. Either they adopt or modify it, but they 
cannot ignore it completely. 

To Blake, imagination is the central faculty of both God and man 
where the two become undistinguishable: “The Eternal Body of Man is 
The Imagination, that is, God himself, The Divine Body, Jesus: we are his 
Members” (The Laocoon p. 776). Imagination is the basis of all art: “One 
Power alone makes a Poet: Imagination, The Divine Vision” (On 
Wordsworth p. 728). Poetic Genius is another term Blake uses for 
imagination which is held to be the source of everything real and divine: 
“The Jewish & Christian Testaments are An original derivation from the 
Poetic Genius...” (p. 98). Even man’s physical body is dependent on 
imagination: “That the Poetic Genius is the true Man, and that the body or 
outward form of Man is derived from the Poetic Genius” (p. 98). 

The only thing that equals Blake’s high opinion of imagination is 
the low opinion he holds of the senses and the sensible world. He believes 
that nature “is a hindrance...as the Dirt upon my feet No part of me” 
(Last Judgment p. 617) and he denies the senses any role in the process 
of knowing. For him, the ideal perceptual condition is attained when the 
imagination works freely and is independent of the senses and the 
external world. He did not like Wordsworth’s attempt to fit the external 
world to the individual mind: “You shall not bring me down to believe 
such fitting and fitted” (On Wordsworth p. 784). But what is it in nature 
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and the senses that makes Blake renounce them? And why did he take 
imagination to be the only cognitive faculty? The answer to these two 
questions sums up Blake’s epistemological stance and illuminates much 
of his thought as a visionary poet. 

Throughout Blake’s work, there is a major theme of the visionary 
tradition, namely that, beyond the impoverished or illusory sensations we 
take to be normal, there is really a world of infinite perception: “Man’s 
perceptions are not bounded by organs of perception; he perceives more 
than sense can discover” (There Is No Natural Religion p. 97). Another 
theme, especially crucial to Blake’s thought, is the contrast between the 
physical world, which is finite and temporal, and the world of 
imagination which is infinite, eternal and real: “This World of 
Imagination is Infinite & Eternal, whereas the world of Generation or 
Vegetation, is Finite and Temporal” (Last Judgment p. 605). The two 
themes are interrelated in Blake’s work and their treatment takes the form 
of the myth of a primitive enlarged consciousness that has in the course 
of history been lost. This myth recurs in many poems that depict the 
history of man and the world before creation, through the Fall up to the 
present age. 

Blake’s depiction of the primal state of man before the Fall gives a 
picture of the Golden Age which Blake’s work is an endeavour to restore. 
It gives us “a version of an original fullness of consciousness as opposed 
to our shrunken contemporary perceptions” (Aheam p. 16). Before man’s 
fall: 

Earth was not: nor globes of attraction 
The will of the Immortal expanded 
Or Contracted his all flexible senses 
Death was not, but eternal life spmng 

(Urizen 3: 36-9 p.223). 
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In this original state of man, the senses were ‘all flexible’ and could be 
expanded or contracted at will. They were not limited to special organs, 
but were diffused all over the being as the sense of touch still is. The 
physical world did not exist or, at least, was not outside man but within 
him. Man “contain’d in his mighty limbs all things in Heaven & Earth” 
(Jerusalem 27 p. 649). There was nothing external to distract man’s 
vision. Only the will exerted control over the senses independent of 
external causes and objects. This was man’s primal state of vision. In this 
unfallen state in Eden, man did not know struggle or conflict. There was a 
state of harmony and unity between man’s faculties. It was an intellectual 
unity. In ‘The Four Zoas, ’ this unity is symbolically presented in the 
character of Tharmas who “in Eternity, was the particular representative 
of unity, man’s attribute of the power of harmony between love, intellect, 
and imagination. Man’s unified sense of taste and touch, which still come 
together in sexual experience is in the domain of Tharmas” (Bloom p. 
105). Man, however lost this state of harmony and vision as a result of his 
fall. 

In his ‘ Jerusalem ,’ ‘The Four Zoas’ and many other poems, Blake 
tells the story of the Fall. He, of course, reinterprets this myth changing 
its forms and events in such a way that it emphasizes the catastrophic 
alteration in man’s power of perception. In its new interpretation, Blake’s 
myth depicts “the disintegration of the original human being into deluded 
consciousness, sexual division, nationhood, and international war” 
(Ahearn p. 15). According to Blake, man’s fall was not due to his 
disobedience to the will of God, but because man gave up his faculties of 
vision, that is, he began to exteriorize his ideas beholding what is within 
as if it were without. Man’s original sin thus was extemalization. 
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In ‘ Jerusalem ,’ the fall is represented as sleep. Albion (or man) is 
asleep. His trumpet and harp, symbols of prophetic vision, are silent. He 
simply ceased to exercise his faculties of vision. In that deep sleep, many 
catastrophes take place. The external and loveless God arises as “a 
shadow from his [man’s] wearied intellect” (29: 37 p. 654). Another 
catastrophe was the creation of matter or the physical world which is now 
mistaken for reality. For Blake, “the fall of man and the creation of the 
physical world were the same event” (Frye p. 41). The physical world is 
no longer within but without. Originally man contained everything in his 
mighty limbs “But now the Starry Heavens are fled from the mighty 
limbs of Albion” (27 p. 649). 

The rise of the physical world is symbolically represented as the 
creation of the “Female Will” (34:31 p. 661) or Eve: “She separated stood 
before him, a lovely Female...”. Man was “lured by her beauty outside of 
himself...” (86:57, 60 p. 732). The fact that she lured man outside of 
himself accounts for the creation of the external material world. Soon she 
began to “Converse concerning Weight & Distance in the Wilds of 
Newton and Locke,” who are Blake’s symbols of materialism (34:40 p. 
661). This female will also disbands man’s intellectual unity: “Two Wills 
they had, Two Intellects, & not as in times of old” (86:61 p. 732). The fall 
of man thus included not only the creation of the material world and the 
physical division of man into sexes, but also division of his intellect into 
conflicting wills. 

With the fall, the harmony between man’s faculties fell too into 
division and war. The subject of ‘The Four Zoas’ is the fall of the four 
aspects of man, the manner of their warfare, and the way in which they 
must regenerate. The poem shows how the primal division within the 
human mind leads to a sustained struggle for dominance among its 
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component faculties. Urizen, the isolated pure reason, says to Los, “Lo, 
these starry hosts / They are thy servants if thou wilt obey my awful Law” 
to which Los, the fallen imagination, replies: “If you are such, Lo! I am 
also such. / One must be master. Try thy Arts. I also will try mine” 
(323:3, 328:8 p. 273). Thus, instead of the original harmony and unity, 
man’s faculties are in war and once Urizen wins the war, man loses vision 

The most catastrophic result of the fall, however, is the change in 
man’s senses especially his eyesight. The fall involves the contraction of 
the numerous, flexible senses into the five channels of natural perception. 
The sight, which was diffused through the whole being, now became 
localized and turned out. It became “a little narrow orb, clos’d up & dark, 
/ Scarcely beholding the great light...” (Milton 5:21-2 p. 484). Turned 
out, the eye now cannot see but “perverted & single vision” (Jerusalem 
53:11 p. 684). Man has “closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ 
narrow chinks of his cavern” (The Marriage 14 p. 154). The five limited 
senses replaced the flexible senses as “the chief inlets of Soul...’’(The 
Marriage 4 p. 149). As a result, man’s perception was narrowed. One of 
Blake’s characters complains: “They told me that I had five senses to 
inclose me up, / And they inclos’d my infinite brain into a narrow circle” 
(Visions of the Daughters of Albion 2:31-2 p. 191). Man’s ‘infinite brain’ 
can now see only space and time where it previously saw eternity: “The 
Visions of Eternity, by reason of narrowed perceptions, / Are become 
weak Visions of Time & Space, fix’d into furrows of death...” (Jerusalem 
49:21-2 p. 678). A deadening materialism closes the world before man’s 
fallen senses and prevents him from seeing the infinite in everything: 
“How do you know but ev’ry Bird that cuts the airy way, / Is an immense 
world if delight, clos’d by your senses five?” (The Marriage 6 p. 150). 
Man now has only the fallen world to be perceived with fallen senses. 
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Blake does not leave man in such a desperate condition. The poems 
that deal with the theme of the fall usually end in an apocalyptic vision of 
man’s recovery of his primal state. This apocalypse is offered, however, 
in terms of the destruction of the physical world which did not exist in 
man’s Golden Age before creation. In his early poem ‘The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell ,’ Blake says: 

The Whole creation will be consumed, and appear infinite and 
holy whereas it now appears finite & corrupt. 

This will come to pass by an improvement of sensual 
enjoyment ... 

If the doors of perception were cleansed everything would 
appear to man as it is, infinite. (14 p. 154) 

Here Blake interpreted the apocalyptic destruction of the physical world 
in terms of an improvement of the senses. And he likens the effect of 
cleansing the doors of perception to the corrosives such as those he 
himself used in his printing, “melting apparent surfaces away, and 
displaying the infinite which was hid” (14 p. 154). It is improvement of 
the senses that will bring about the conflagration of the sensible world. 
Yet, there is hardly any other reference in Blake’s work to such a role of 
the senses. For in all the poems he wrote after the early ‘ Marriage, ’ Blake 
refers only to the mind (or imagination) as the faculty that will destroy 
the natural world and bring about the apocalypse. The fallen world is 
“Burnt up the moment Men cease to behold it” with their physical eyes 
(Last Judgment p. 617). 

What makes the conflagration of the physical world a pre-condition 
of man’s apocalyptic regeneration is that, for Blake, the world of 
phenomena is not real. Neither can it offer any knowledge of Reality or 
the Truth. “Error or Creation will be Burned up, & then, & not till then, 
Truth or Eternity will appear” (Last Judgment p. 617). This fallen world, 
synonymous with error, is not where Blake places reality. Rather he 
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places reality within man. “Mental Things are alone real” ( Last Judgment 
p. 617). Consequently physical things are not real, only their Eternal 
Forms are. Blake affirms his belief in the existence of a realm, very like 
that of Plato’s Ideas, of which the physical world is but a shadow: “There 
exist in that Eternal World the Permanent Realities of Every Thing which 
we see reflected in this Vegetable Glass of Nature” (Last Judgment p. 
605). These eternal forms are real and infinite while the physical world is 
illusory and temporal: 

Whatever can be Created can be annihilated. Forms cannot. 

The Oak tree is cut down by the Axe the Lamb falls by the Knife 

But their Forms Eternal Exist, for-ever... 

(Milton 32:36-8 p. 522). 

These Forms, Blake asserts, cannot be deduced from nature by 
sense perception: “All Forms are Perfect in the Poet’s Mind, but these are 
not Abstracted nor Compounded from Nature, but are from Imagination” 
(On Reynolds p. 459). Emphasizing the primacy of eternal forms over the 
phenomena of the fallen world, Blake asserts that these forms cannot be 
apprehended by logical reasoning or by learning: 

Reynolds Thinks that Man Learns all that he knows. I 
say on the Contrary that Man Brings All that he has or 
can have Into the World with him. Man is Bom Like a 
Garden ready Planted & Sown. This World is too poor 
to produce a Seed (On Reynolds p. 471). 

What man brings to this world with him is innate ideas: “Innate Ideas are 
in Every Man, Bom with him; they are tmly Himself’ (On Reynolds p. 
459). Blake’s work shows his conviction that “man actually enjoys 
knowledge which by its nature cannot possibly have been acquired by 
means of the physical senses” (Sloss, II, p.28). This knowledge is ‘Innate 
Ideas’ or the wisdom with which man is bom and which he may lose as a 
result of his dependence on his fallen senses perceiving the fallen world. 
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Reality, thus, is placed within man, not in the world outside. So 
Blake always insists on internalization. As the original sin was 
externalization, the logical conclusion is that regeneration can be 
achieved through internalization. This is exactly what Blake does. He 
always points the way inward: “In your own Bosom you bear your 
Heaven / And Earth & all you behold; tho’ it appears Without, it is 
Within.” (Jerusaem 71:17-8 p. 709). He asserts man that the world 
outside is a mere delusion that owes its existence to the fall, and that 
everything real lies within man: “All Things Exist in the Human 
Imagination” (Jerusalem 69:52 p. 707) and in the same poem he repeats: 
“All Animals & Vegetations, the Earth & Heaven / [are] contain’d in the 
All Glorious Imagination” (49: 13-14 p. 679). So he bids his reader “turn 
your eyes inward” to see (44: 41 p. 675). And he considers his task as a 
poet “to open the Immortal Eyes / Of Man inwards into the Worlds of 
Thought...” (5: 18-19 p. 623). It is his task to turn his readers’ eyes 
inward, opening worlds of thought, to shed the cloak of matter that 
shrouds the intellectual truth. 

All critics recognize this attitude of internalization in Blake’s work. 
He shows man “the unfallen Paradise within” (Paley 201). His visionary 
quest “is in reality a quest to realize the fullness of potential lying within 
the seed of human being” (Beach 2004 p. 3). And Bloom asserts that “in 
action, the poems [of Blake] progress toward ever deeper internalization, 
until at last we can never forget that ‘all deities reside in the human 
breast’ ” (p. 105). In ‘Jerusalem ’ Blake asserts that man will restore his 
original intellectual unity when everything is internalized and seen 
within. Near the poem’s close Vala or the Female Will, symbolic of the 
external world that was separated from man in his sleep, returns to man 
and enters his bosom: 
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.. .entered Albion’s bosom rejoicing 

Then Jesus appeared standing by Albion as the Good Shepherd 
By the lost Sheep that he hath found & Albion saw... his Form 
A Man. & they conversed as Man with Man, in Ages of Eternity 

(96: 2-6 p. 743). 

Vala’s return to Albion and entering his bosom, symbolic of the act of 
internalization, gives man back his original vision. Now he can see the 
Divine and attain Eternity. It is the new Paradise. Commenting on the 
passage above, Hoagwood says: “The new Paradise is the reawakened 
mind. No longer beholding without that which is within ” (p. 93). And one 
of Blake’s biographers concludes that Blake “could examine the 
possibilities of paradise latent within himself and point in the direction of 
a new kind of spiritual renewal” (King p. 11). 

Blake, thus, refers man inward into his mind where everything is or 
originally was. This mind with its innate ideas is held by Blake to be the 
source of true knowledge. His interest in the philosophy of the mind is 
too evident to be illustrated. He cites Bacon, Newton, and Locke all his 
life. He said: “I always thought that the Human Mind was the most 
Prolific of All Things & Inexhaustible...” (On Reynolds p. 471). So he 
calls on man to use his mind actively. His call is for “Mental Fight” 
(Milton, Preface: 3 p. 481). He “refers his revolution to the mind” 
(Hoagwood p. 3). And he declares that he will not cease from mental 
fight. It is well worth noting, though, that ‘mind’ is only another word 
Blake used for imagination. His commentators agree that “ ‘mental,’ and 
‘intellectual,’ are exact synonyms of ‘imaginative’ everywhere in Blake’s 
work” (Frye p. 19). 

It is a commonplace of Blake’s criticism that he holds a very high 
opinion of imagination. To Blake, imagination is the world. “And I know 
that This World Is a World of imagination & Vision .. .to the Eyes of the 
Man of Imagination, Nature is Imagination itself’ (p. 793). It is the 
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central faculty by which man is defined: “Man is All Imagination..(On 
Berkeley p. 775). The Bible itself is “Eternal Vision or Imagination” 
(Last Judgment p. 604) and it is “addressed to the Imagination ...” (p. 
794). Fisher rightly notes that “in the work of the imagination, Blake 
finds the alchemical elixir which will undo the work of the fall and be the 
means of redemption” (pp. 177-8). Imagination can perform this 
miraculous task because it has both cognitive and creative powers. 

For all the Romantic poets “the imagination stands in some 
essential relation to truth and reality” (Bowra p. 5). Yet Blake, of all those 
poets, goes to the extreme of explicitly renouncing the senses taking 
imagination to be the only cognitive method left to man in this fallen 
world. He emphatically insists: “Forms must be apprehended by Sense or 
the Eye of Imagination” (On Berkeley p. 775). As imagination is the 
method to approach the ‘Forms,’ which are the only reality, it should be 
the main agent in the process of knowing. The senses and the sensible 
world should have nothing to do with the process of knowing. Perception, 
in this theory, becomes completely independent of the senses and the 
physical world. “Perception, then, is not something we do with our 
senses, it is a mental act” and “to be perceived, therefore, means to be 
imagined...” (Frye p. 19). 

Blake affirms that he sees not with the eye but through it, and, he 
explains: “I question not my Corporeal or Vegetative Eye any more than I 
would Question a Window concerning a Sight. I look thro’ it & not with 
it” (Last Judgment p. 617). It is the mind, not the eye, that sees. The eye 
is no more than a window for the mind to see through. Seeing, thus, 
becomes imaginative not literal. Blake’s work bears much testimony to 
this fact. The Angels he saw, dined and conversed with, the mythical 
figures he met, and the mythical events he witnessed and described are 
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not things we usually see or hear with our physical eyes or ears. In his 
definition of poetry, Blake stresses the role of imagination divorced from 
the senses. “Allegory address’d to the Intellectual powers, while it is 
altogether hidden from the Corporeal Understanding, is My Definition of 
the Most Sublime Poetry” (p. 825). Explaining this passage, Frye says: 
“What is the corporeal understanding? Literally, it is bodily knowledge: 
the data of sense perception and the ideas derived from them” (p. 9). 

Critics also assert that Blake perceives with his “supersensible 
imagination” and apprehends the “truth in a manner entirely 
supersensuous” ( Welbum p. 22; Beach 1956 p. 122). This seems to be 
his way to gain visionary or transcendent knowledge. “For the visionary 
mind of Blake, perception is based on the imagination which is the first 
principle and is the a priori unity of perception actively using, but 
independent of, the senses” (Fisher p. 103). Imagination is also creative in 
the sense that it does not only alter reality as we know it, but creates it. 
Blake has accepted Berekely’s concept that ‘essi est percipi.’ Only for 
Blake perception is imagination. So, for him, to be is to be imagined. 
“For him the primary reality and the only thing that matters is the active 
life of the creative imagination” (Bowra p. 29). 

Realizing the cognitive and creative role of the imagination, the 
task of the visionary poet and reader becomes developing their expanded 
imagination and making it their usual mode of perception. Commenting 
on Blake’s endeavour, a critic said: “It is realizing and perfecting the 
‘visionary’ component of the human mind, which is the central focus of 
most Visionary’s work” (Beach 2004 p. 18). The reward of the effort to 
achieve such a mode of imaginative perception is nothing less than a 
vision of heaven on earth. This imaginative perception enabled the poet to 
see differently: “ ‘What,’ it will be Question’d, ‘When the Sun rises do 
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you not see a round disk of fire somewhat like a Guinea? O no, no, I see 
an Innumerable company of the Heavenly host crying ‘Holy, Holy, Holy 
is the Lord God Almighty’” (Last Judgment p. 617). Seeing only ‘a round 
disk’ is seeing by the physical eye. It is what Blake rejects as a ‘single 
vision.’ But seeing a ‘company of the heavenly host’ is a ‘twofold vision’ 
that “uncovers the reality masked by visible things” (Bowra p. 13). In a 
letter Blake sent to Butts, he distinguishes four grades of vision ( or 
seeing): 

Now I a fourfold vision see, 

And a fourfold vision is given to me; 

’Tis fourfold in my supreme delight, 

And threefold in soft Beulah’s night, 

And twofold always. May God us keep 
From single vision and Newton’s sleep (p. 818). 

The single vision is not vision at all. It is seeing by the physical eye. It is 
the vision of the scientist or materialist, that is, every one who depends 
for knowledge on the senses perceiving the external world. Twofold 
vision is imaginative perception. Threefold vision is connected with the 
subconscious and the dreams. Fourfold vision is attained when all 
faculties of man are unified in a state of harmony. 

While the threefold and fourfold visions are temporary states 
attained in certain moments and under certain circumstances, the twofold 
vision is a permanent state of the poet’s mind: “And twofold Always”. 
This twofold vision the poet achieved through imaginative perception 
allows him to see hidden meanings and values that cannot be seen 
otherwise. He can see “a heaven in a wild flower...And eternity in an 
hour” (Auguries of Innocence 2,4 p. 43). Explaining Blake’s conception 
of eternity, Rix shows us that attaining such spiritual values depends 
greatly on man’s awakening into imaginative perception: “For him 
eternity in its full reality is not something that exists at the end of many 
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successive periods of time; it is rather that to which men will awaken 
when ‘the Vanities of Time and Space’ no longer limit their vision” (p. 
117). In other words, eternity and other spiritual values are open only to 
those who possess imaginative perception and, as a result, see the infinite 
in everything. Blake reminds us that: “He who sees the Infinite in all 
things sees God” (p. 98). 

This heavenly world, however, is not confined to poets. It is open 
to everyone who allows imagination to work upon the physical world, 
that is, everyone who develops his imaginative perception. “The 
Visionary, while seen as extraordinary and a genius, is only a glimpse of 
what all human beings can experience for themselves” (Beach 2004 p. 
19). Blake himself is believed to have said: “You have the same faculty 
as I... only you do not trust or cultivate it. You can see what I see, if you 
choose ....You have only to work up imagination to the state of vision, 
and the thing is done” (quoted in Damon 1965 entry: vision). The 
visionary poet, thus, is not better or worse than any other human being. 
Other people have the same faculty of vision. Only the poet has deepened 
and refined the imaginative faculty of vision while other men 
undervalued what they have and lost it in materialistic single vision. A 
common feature of all visionary poets is their belief that every one can be 
a poet. They challenge the notion of poets being exceptional or a special 
type of people. 

The Romantic belief that every one can be a poet does not 
contradict the claim to inspiration that appears as an overtone in the 
Romantic poetry. Those poets believed that inspiration comes from 
within not from on-high. It comes when one uses his imagination in the 
process of perception. This is typical of Blake and shows how his 
conception of visionary poetry as imagination is so overwhelming that it 
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underlies all other senses of visionary poetry, especially that of the 
visionary poet as divinely inspired. 

Blake often refers to ‘some spirit’ as his authority. He told Butts: “I 
am under the direction of Messengers from Heaven Daily and Nightly...” 
(p. 812). He even invokes the Muse in the opening lines of ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
and ‘Milton ’ to inspire him. But this is not calling upon an exterior God 
to give the poet something independently of his own effort. In 
‘Jerusalem ’ the poet says “Why stand we here trembling around calling 
on God for help and not ourselves in whom God dwells” (43:12 p. 672). 
And in ‘Milton ’ he shows that he is aware that the source of the spirits 
and their dictation is his mind: “Muses who inspire the poet’s song.../ 
Come into my hand, By your mild power descending down the Nerves of 
my right arm from out the Portals of my brain” (2: 1-2 p. 481). He makes 
it clear that the source of inspiration is the ‘Poetic Genius,’ his word for 
imagination: 

I am inspired! I know it is the Truth! For I sing 
According to the inspiration of the Poetic Genius 
Who is the eternal all-protecting Divine Humanity 
To whom be Glory & Power & Dominion Evermore Amen 
(Milton 13: 51-4 p. 495). 

The inspiration here comes not from the spirits but from the 
imagination. The same concept of imagination accounts also for Blake’s 
visual and auditory visions. Much has been said about the visions Blake 
used to have since his early childhood. His biographers detailed many 
visions in which he saw, heard, and spoke with angels, God, or his dead 
brother. The reality of such visions was a subject of controversy between 
critics. But, in the light of Blake’s conception of creative imagination, it 
may well be said that the source of these visions is the same source of his 
inspiration - imaginative perception or the twofold vision which the poet 
had. Blake’s “visions and spirits,” Damon asserts, are “simply the 
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functioning of his imagination” (Damon 1958 p. 200). Another critic 
concludes that “these visions were not hallucinations but neither were 
they fantasies- they were seen, but were not believed to be ‘there’ in the 
sense that physical objects are” (Paley p. 201). The fact that Blake did not 
believe these visions to be ‘there’ in the external world does not, 
however, make them less real. They are as real as the ‘eternal forms’ 
which are not in the physical world and can only be approached by the 
imagination. Thus it can be concluded that, for Blake, visionary poetry is 
based mainly on imaginative perception and that this concept involves 
and underlies all other senses of the visionary that can be found in his 
poetry. 

The view of the cognitive and creative value of imagination, which 
Blake shared with the Romantic poets, is a major transition. The 
Romantics distinguished their concept from the common implications of 
imagination as what is untrue, fictitious, or made up. They also 
distinguished their concept from conventional philosophical views of 
imagination. The issue of how imagination relates to reality and knowing 
has been argued by philosophers since old times. In his Energy And The 
Imagination, Paley explores the philosophical views of imagination from 
the age of Plato through the Medieval and Renaissance ages to the times 
of Blake, and he comes to the conclusion that philosophers gave 
imagination some value or another, but they never regarded it as a means 
of knowing. Some philosophers believed that the function of imagination 
is to provide the soul with agreeable illusions. In this way it is the source 
of pleasure but not a means of knowing. And some gave imagination an 
artistic value regarding it to be the main basis of poetry. But on the 
whole, imagination and fancy were regarded as synonymous and 
independent imaginative activity was much mistrusted. It can bring evils 
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when it gets out of control of reason. It is a degenerative malady of the 
intellect and the source of all delusions to which the human mind is 
exposed. It must be kept in check. At its best, imagination was considered 
as an aid to understanding but decidedly subordinate to it. (See Paley pp. 
206- 220). It is true that some nineteenth-century German philosophers 
held a view of imagination which was not different from that of the 
English Romantic poets. But Bowra asserts that “Blake knew nothing of 
them, and his conclusions arose from his own visionary outlook, which 
could not believe that matter is in any sense as real as spirit” (p. 8). 

The philosophers who attacked imagination and denied it any 
cognitive value looked at the prophetic imagination found in the Bible as 
a special case. This prophetic imagination, they believed, is a cognitive 
method by means of which the prophets apprehended the Truth and 
attained their visions: 

Philosophers, whatever their persuasion, often reserved 
a special compartment of their thought for Scripture - 
the visions in the Bible had to be explained in terms of a 
mental power that could apprehend ‘true’ and, often, 
symbolically significant fonns.... [theirs] was a view of 
prophetic imagination as a special case (Paley p. 231). 

The philosophers held an affirmative view of imagination as exercised in 
Scriptural prophecy. However, they insisted that such a view of 
imagination as cognitive cannot be applied to anything outside the Bible. 

Blake’s conception of imagination shows that he rejected the 
philosophical mistrust of imagination. He regarded this attitude as an 
“attempt to discredit the inspired insight of the [poet as a] seer and 
provide instead some kind of external standard of knowledge...” (Fisher 
p. 3). However, he accepted the philosophers’ view of the prophetic 
imagination and it was in that tradition that he placed himself as a prophet 
poet. Despite his preoccupation with philosophy, Blake considered 
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himself the heir not of philosophers, but of the Hebrew prophets. And for 
this reason he called his books ‘Prophetic Books.’ Unlike the 
philosophers, he did not confine the prophetic imagination to the Bible. 
He extended it to all knowledge and to everyone - especially the poets. 
To him, the poet’s imagination is as cognitive as that of the prophet. And 
he believed the prophet to be someone capable of imaginative perception; 
not an inspired foreseer as is commonly supposed: “Prophets, in the 
modern sense of the word, have never existed. Jonah was no prophet in 
the modern sense, for his prophesy of Nineveh failed. ... He never says, 
such a thing shall happen let you do what you will. A prophet is a Seer, 
not an Arbitrary Dictator” (On Watson p. 392). So he deplores the 
distinction made between the Hebrew prophets and later poets. Every one 
can be a poet/prophet if he trusts his imagination and resists everything 
that limits it. The epistemology of Blake, thus, is based on “a conflation 
of the visionary tradition with a philosophy of mind that reduces reality to 
ideas and ideas to the individual mind” (Hoagwood p. 10). So reality is 
internally perceived, not externally imposed. 

Blake depicts the fall as man’s sleep. This sleep is symbolic of 
man’s surrender to externally imposed systems which deprived man of 
his original unity. These systems may be scientific, philosophical, 
religious, or social. As they are external they do not represent man’s 
original state and, consequently, should be resisted. The destruction of 
these systems becomes a precondition of man’s regeneration. “Thus 
Blake’s prophetic mission is exactly the release of his readers from the 
philosophy of externally imposed matter and morality” (Hoagwood p. 
92). This accounts for the severe attack Blake launches against these 
systems. Welbum must have had this attack in mind when he defined a 
visionary poem as one which undertakes “to discover a pattern of truth 
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rather than work within an accepted framework of ideas” (p. 30). So a 
brief study of Blake’s attitude towards these systems may illuminate his 
visionary epistemology. 

Blake renounces materialism as a system of thought. This is clear 
in his attack on the figures of Bacon, the founder of experimental science; 
Locke, the first main British empiricist and Newton. “Bacon’s philosophy 
has Ruin’d England,” said Blake, and Satan is “Newton’s Pantocrator, 
weaving the Woof of Locke” (On Reynolds p. 456 and Milton 4:11 p. 
483). In Blake’s symbolic system, these are the Satanic trinity responsible 
for the materialism of the modern world. Blake saw this materialism 
spread all over Europe: 

I turn my eyes to Schools & Universities of Europe 
And there behold the Loom of Locke whose Woof rages dire 
Washed by the Water-wheels of Newton, black the cloth 
In heavy wreathes folds over every Nation; cruel Works 
Of many Wheels I view, wheel without wheel, with cogs tyrannic 
Moving by compulsion each other: not as those in Eden: which 
Wheel within Wheel, in freedom revolve in harmony & peace. 

(Jerusalem 15: 14-20 p. 636). 

The cloth being spun is the physical that shuns the spiritual. It is a state 
exactly opposite to the original state of man in Eden. So in ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
Blake defines his task: 

O Divine Spirit sustain me on thy wings! 

That I may awake Albion from his long & cold repose, 

Lor Bacon & Newton sheathed in dismal steel, their terrors 
hang 

Like iron scourges over Albion (15: 9-12 p.635). 

These ‘iron scourges’ were not realized by many in the time for there was 
much enthusiasm for the scientific method. Now it is acknowledged that 
the theories of these philosophers and scientists pictured a lifeless, 
colourless, mechanical world with no room for vision. 
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Locke tends to frustrate man’s ambition to get to transcendental 
knowledge. He tries to set the limits of human knowledge so that we 
should not uselessly stray beyond them: “The busy mind of man must be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its comprehension.” 
Rather, we must analyse the powers of human understanding with a view 
to discovering their limit. This done, we should “sit down in a quiet 
ignorance of those things which upon examination are found to be 
beyond the reach of our capacities” (Locke I p. 28). This ‘quiet 
ignorance’ was not to Blake’s taste. It demolishes the whole visionary 
programme. For Blake, regeneration is achieved by search into the 
unknown: “As none by travelling over known lands can find out the 
unknown, So from already acquired knowledge Man could not acquire 
more...” (p. 98). The search for the unknown is a theme typical of 
visionary poetry. Only by searching for the unseen can the visionary poet 
“detect the spiritual forces vibrating unperceived in the universe” (Wojcik 

p. 28). 

Blake attacks Locke and Newton also for their conceptions of the 
process of knowing, the role of the senses and the mind in this process 
and the nature of reality. Locke denied that man is born with innate ideas 
imprinted upon his mind. According to him, a newborn baby’s mind is a 
blank page or a “white paper void of all characters” (Locke II p. 121). 
This leaves man completely dependent for knowledge on his senses and 
reason. Locke asserts this fact in his treatment of the process of 
perception. Originally blank, our minds are filled with ideas by means of 
senses perceiving the objects outside. Yet, Locke asserts, “in this part the 
understanding is merely passive”(Locke II p. 142). The mind is 
completely passive. Newton also offers a similar mechanical model of 
sight that requires no mental effort at all. For him, if the Rays which 
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come from all the points of any object meet again in so many points, they 
will make a picture of the object upon any white body on which they fall. 
The mind is thought of only as the recorder of sense-impressions. The 
two philosophers do not think of sight as the mind seeing ‘through the 
eye’ but with it. 

Blake renounces this despotism of the senses. In ‘ The Four Zoas’, 
the fallen Tharmas, symbol of man’s original power over sensations, is 
now overwhelmed by the ever-changing sea of sensations: 

.... The Eternal Man is seal’d, never to be deliver’d. 

I roll my floods over his body, my billows & waves pass over 
him, 

The sea encompasses him & monster of the deep are his 
companions. 

Dreamer of furious oceans, cold sleeper of weeds & shells; 

Thy Eternal form shall never renew, my uncertain prevails 
against thee (IV: 132- 6 p. 301). 

Blake calls on man to restore his original state by restoring the mastery of 
his mind upon this sea of sensations. In plate 88 of ‘ Jerusalem ,’ Los 
praises mingling in “thunders of Intellect” (7 p. 733), that is, he is urging 
man’s recovery of the mental universe. 

Also Locke rules the imagination out of the process of knowing by 
the distinction he makes between real and fantastical ideas. Real ideas, he 
believed, conform to the existence of things whereas fantastical ideas 
have no foundation in nature. Fantastical ideas are made up of simple 
ideas which the mind has collected together from experiences that were 
originally simple and distinct. They are never united or found together in 
any substance (Locke II p. 497). Locke, thus, reduces reality to mere 
conformity to the physical world dismissing any spiritual reality or 
transcendent knowledge. Reality in such a theory is substantial, not 
mental. Also he believes imagination to be dispensable as it is the fanciful 
fabrication of fictitious objects. Blake, as well as the other Romantics, 
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was dissatisfied with this materialism. Bacon, Newton, and Locke 
“isolated the whole notion of vision from the knowledge which is 
immediately possible and reliable” ( Fisher p. 119). In opposition to this, 
Blake repeatedly expresses his view of imagination as cognitive and of 
reality as mental. 

Having ruled out imagination, Locke’s theory of knowledge 
defines the sources of our knowledge as “Our observation, employed 
either about external sensible objects, or about the internal operations of 
our minds perceived and reflected on by ourselves.” As perception is 
done with the senses and reflection is the job of the reason, Locke’s 
theory holds the senses and reason to be the only “fountains of 
knowledge” (Locke II p. 122). It is exactly that pure reason, or scientific 
rationalism, that Blake attacks most in Locke’s theory of knowledge. 
Whole parts of ‘The Book of Urizen’ can be read as a satire of Locke’s 
reason. 

Blake renounces pure reason because it works by generalization 
and abstraction. Explaining Locke’s concept of reflection Fisher says that 
it means: 


The classification of sensations and the development of 
them into abstract ideas...[which] afford inclusive 
principles or generalizations by which we may build up 
the vast unselected mass of sense data into some kind of 
comprehensible pattern (p. 15, emphasis is added). 

Blake’s poetry indicates clearly that he was aware of the principles of 
abstraction and generalization involved in Locke’s theory of knowing. At 
the very beginning Urizen, the symbol of isolated reason, “is unknown, 
abstracted” (Urizen 3:6 p. 222) and at the end Albion bids him “come 
forth from the slumbers of thy cold abstraction” (Four Zoas ix:19 p. 360). 
Abstraction and generalization distort the uniqueness of the human 
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experience and reduce it to a mere generalized fact. So Blake attacks 
generalization: “To Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the 
Alone Distinction of Merit. General Knowledges are those Knowledges 
that Idiots possess” (On Reynolds p. 451). 

The generalizing drive of the scientific method employs various 
techniques for levelling out the unique aspects of the experience. Trying 
to provide man with the stability of laws, science limits experience “to 
what can be given a numerical value” and “exchanges the concrete clarity 
of actual experience for the perverse generalization of the preconceived 
order of some abstract system” (Fisher pp. 105, 102). It has been widely 
recognized by modern thinkers that the scientists not really tell us what 
experience is like, so much as focus attention on certain limited features 
of experience. This approach suppresses a great deal of the diversity and 
spontaneity of actual life. It results in impoverishment and drastic 
simplification of experience. The scientific method does not take the 
whole man with it. 

Blake insists that the isolated reason should be fused with other 
faculties that constitute the whole man, and he promotes a way of 
knowledge that uses all faculties of man, only he calls these joined 
faculties ‘imagination.’ Fisher asserts the importance of the reintegration 
of all man’s faculties in Blake’s thought: “Man’s ‘true shape’ is to be 
realized by the active use of all his faculties, and these find their unity in 
the imagination” (p. 116). The way to awaken man from the ‘Newtonian 
sleep’ is not in the denial of one faculty in favour of the others. It lies in 
preserving the totality of man’s humanity, of which reason is only one 
faculty. With this in mind, Welbum says that visionary poetry is 
characterized as “a commitment to the full range of human experience. 
Imagination is our concrete hold on the richness of experience” (p. 3). 
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Blake, thus, did not reject reason in the sense that he called for 
insanity or irrationality. Only he attacked the isolated or pure reason. He 
depicts this isolated reason as the spectre that represses imagination, 
evolves systems from emotional values, judges all things by one standard, 
and causes division and wars: 

The Spectre is the Reasoning Power in Man; & when separated 
From imagination, and closing itself as in steel, in a Ratio 
Of the Things of memory. It thence frames Laws & Moralities 
To destroy Imagination! The Divine Body, by Martyrdoms & Wars 
(Jerusalem 74: 10-13 p. 714) 

This pure reason is also rejected as it is analytical. Visionary poetry is 
non-analytical since its aim is to catch the whole significance of an 
experience not to reduce it to its elements. Addressing Aristotle, Blake 
says: “It is but lost time to converse with you whose works are only 
Analytics” (The Marriage 17 P. 157). 

Blake’s views concerning the philosophical and scientific theories 
of Locke, Newton, and Bacon are symbolically presented in his ‘Milton 
Milton, Blake thought, has subordinated his imagination to the repressive 
Urizen-principle. But when in this poem Milton hears the Bard’s song, he 
recognizes the Satan in himself. So he descends to the fallen world to 
redeem the errors it had made him commit. His task will be: 

To bathe in the Waters of Life; to wash off the Not Human 
I came in Self-annihilation & the grandeur of Inspiration 
To cast off Rational Demonstration by Faith in the Saviour 
To cast off the rotten rags of Memory by Inspiration 
To cast off Bacon, Locke, Newton from Albion’s covering 
To take off his filthy garments & clothe him with Imagination 
To cast aside from Poetry, all that is not Inspiration 

(41: 1-7 p. 533). 

Here, the evil is defined as that which is ‘not human,’ that is, whatever is 
externally imposed. It is ‘rational demonstration’ (Blake’s word for 
‘science’), memory ( Blake’s word for Locke’s ‘reflection’ on sensation), 
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and ‘filthy garments’ of materialism - all symbolized in ‘Bacon, Locke, 
and Newton.’ This evil is to be bathed ‘in the waters of life’ that is in the 
totality of the experience which can be grasped by the ‘imagination’ and 
‘inspiration’. This will be Milton’s mission as he descends into our world. 
In his descent, Milton meets and subdues Urizen. However Milton’s 
struggle is not to destroy Urizen but to make him part of a whole human 
identity: 

Silent they met, and silent strove among the streams, of Aron 
Even to Mahanaim, when with cold hand Urizen stoop’d down 
And took up water from the river Jordan: pouring on 
To Miltons brain the icy fluid from his broad cold palm. 

But Milton took of the red clay of Succoth, moulding it with care 
Between his palms; and filling up the furrows of many years 
Beginning at the feet of Urizen, and on the bones 
Creating new flesh on the Demon cold, and building him, 

As the new clay of a Human form in the Valley of Beth Peor 

(19: 6-14 p. 500). 

Amon is ‘the river of space’ where the Spectres put on their garments of 
flesh and Mahanaiam is where Jacob wrestled. For Blake, Jacob’s victory 
is a victory of man over Urizenic God. Urizen tries to overcome Milton 
with icy waters of abstraction and materialism. But Milton struggles to 
flesh the skeletal Urizen with the red clay of a new Adam. The events are 
symbolic of reason’s regeneration in the totality of the human identity. 

Blake, thus is not against reason or science on absolute terms. He 
knew that “The Fool shall not enter into Heaven, let him be ever so holly” 
(Last Judgment p. 615). And in the apocalyptic close of Blake’s 
‘ Jerusalem ,’ Bacon, Newton, and Locke, much attacked, appear in the 
heavens as the greatest representatives of Science counterbalancing 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, the greatest representatives of Art 
(98:9 p. 745). 
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Religion and conventional morality represent another target of 
Blake’s attack. He renounces them for the same reasons he attacks 
philosophy and science, that is, as externally imposed closed systems 
which can only lead to abstraction and negation of man’s original vision. 
“Blake did not condemn law as such, but its unjust and inhuman forms. 
Nor did he condemn religion as such, but opposed the abstract and 
negative attitudes of the priest...” (Tabrizi p. 195). 

Throughout his work, Blake attacks not religion but the church, not 
the prophet but the priest. In other words, he attacks what the fallen man 
has made of religion. Religion is attacked as an abstract, unimaginative 
externalized system. This was not the original state of religion. In his 
original unfallen state, man had God and religion within him to be 
apprehended with his imagination. This God “contrary to the God of the 
priest, exists within man. He represents the creative man” (Tabrizi p. 
157). In man’s sleep, the external God rises as abstracted or distinct from 
man. In ‘ The Marriage ’ Blake depicts the evolution of this religion and 
how it was externalized from the poet’s imagination: 

The ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with 
Gods or Geniuses, calling them by the names and 
adoring them with the properties of woods, rivers, 
mountains, lakes, cities, nations, and whatever their 
enlarged and numerous senses could perceive.... Till a 
system was formed, which some took advantage of, & 
enslav’d the vulgar by attempting to realize or abstract 
the mental deities from their objects: thus began 
Priesthood.... Thus men forgot that All deities reside in 
the human breast (lip. 153). 

Blake, thus, derives all organized religion, as abstract system, from the 
animating imagination of the ‘ancient poets’ who perceived through their 
enlarged consciousness. But by giving religion the systematic form of 
dogma and church, the priest “gives an entirely different value to the 
work of the prophet. It is as if the immediate vision of the seer had been 
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misconstrued and given a final validity he had not intended” ( Fisher pp. 
14-15). This is why contemporary Christianity was, for Blake, “a 
perversion of true religion” ( Roston p. 160). 

Being a perversion, this system, is based on a belief in God as 
punisher and judge, not mercy and forgiveness. A priest worshipped a 
Jesus who represented the law of Ten Commandments. The priest’s 
religion not only imposes law and restrictions on man’s active mind, but 
also views man as originally sinner and evil. In plate 10 of ‘ Jerusalem ’ 
Blake gives a horrible picture of Albion as a victim of that theology: 

For he is Righteous: he is not a Being of Pity & Compassion 
He cannot feel Distress: he feeds on Sacrifice & Offering: 

Delighting in cries & tears & clothed in holiness and solitude 
But my griefs advance also, for ever & ever without end 
O that I could cease to be! Despair ! I am Despair 
Created to be the great example of horror & agony: also my 
Prayer is vain I called for compassion: compassion mocked 
Mercy & pity threw the grave stone over me & with lead 
And Iron, bound it over me for ever: Life lives on my 
Consuming: & the Almighty hath made me his contrary 
To be all evil, all reversed & for ever dead: knowing 
And seeing life, yet living not; how can I then behold 
And not tremble; how can I be beheld & not abhorrd 

(47-59 p. 630). 

This God is so cruel. Man’s cries are the source of his happiness. He 
knows not pity or compassion. He is not responsive to man’s distress. 
With such a God, man can only wish his own death as his prayers go in 
vain and his griefs never come to an end. The cruel God made sin the 
destiny of man. For Blake, this is the religion of Satan: 

Will one say, “Where are those who worship Satan 
under the Name of God?” Where are they? Listen! 

Every Religion that Preaches Vengeance for Sin is the 
Religion of the Enemy & Avenger; and not of the 
Forgiver of Sin, and their God is Satan, Named by the 
Divine name” ( Jerusalem 52 p. 682). 


‘Vengeance’ was Blake’s word for ‘punishment.’ 
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Blake also links this systemized religion with repressive authority. 
“When Blake uses the term priest, he often couples it with king...” 
(Hoagwood p. 82). This unholy union of priest and king results only in 
fear, restriction, and repression. Relating his authority to a divine source, 
the priest claims that salvation cannot be won outside his system, and he 
keeps his authority by fear, law and terror. In ‘Vala’ Blake depicts a 
world completely dominated by fear and terror, a world in which love is 
lost and liberty is shattered by ‘demands of Right and Duty.’ In such a 
world man loses his humanity and his vision and becomes a mere 
‘shadow in oblivion.’ 

Thy fear has made me tremble, thy terrors have surrounded me. 

All Love is lost: Terror succeeds, & Hatred instead of Love, 

And stern demands of Right & Duty instead of Liberty. 

Once thou wast to me the loveliest son of heaven - But now 
Why are thou Terrible? and yet I love thee in thy terror till 
I am almost extinct & soon shall be a shadow in oblivion 

(Four Zoas I: 35-40 p. 265). 

The same terrible picture of man as victimized by systematic religion is 
offered in ‘ Visions of the Daughters of Albion ’ where the Parson with his 
“nets & gins & traps” surrounds the farmer “with cold floods of 
abstraction, and with forests of solitude” (5:18-19 p. 193). 

Blake is always opposed to this oppressive religion. Los declares: 
“their God / I will not worship in their Churches, nor King in their 
Theatres” (Milton 10: 12-13 p. 491). Blake calls on man to restore his 
original religion: “O thou mortal man. / Seek not thy heavenly father then 
beyond the skies,” but within you (Milton 20: 31- 32 p. 502). Blake’s 
attack on abstracted religion is typical of all visionary poetry. In his study 
of visionary novelists, Aheam observes that: “The modem, post French- 
Revolution, visionary tradition [is] so consistently subversive of religion, 
so frequently sacreligious” (Aheam p. 5). Any closed system of religion 
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which rules by fear and repression and claims to have final answers to all 
questions- such a religion leaves no room for the visionary experience. 

On similar lines Blake argues against conventional morality. In fact 
he links religion, law, morality, and politics as forces that restrain man’s 
creative imagination. He rejects morality which is based on law not on 
impulse. The moral law, he believes, originated with the fall. He asserts 
that the dualism of good and evil was not conceivable before the fall and 
that the Bible contains no moral laws: “The Whole Bible is fill’d with 
Imaginations & Visions from End to End & not with Moral Virtues;.... 
The Moral Virtues are continual Accusers of Sin & promote Eternal Wars 
& Dominancy over others” (On Berkeley p. 774). 

Instead of judgment, Blake preaches love, toleration, and mutual 
forgiveness: “The Gospel is Forgiveness of Sins & has no Moral 
Percepts” (On Watson p. 395). And “What is Liberty without Universal 
Toleration” (On Boyd p. 413). Toleration consists in realizing the 
goodness of others: “One must learn to distinguish the essentially good 
individual from the state of error through which he is travelling” (Damon 
1965, entry: Religion). Blake said “Brotherhood is Religion” (Jerusalem 
57:10 p. 689). Brotherhood is made possible by mutual forgiveness. 

Blake was aware of the evil and repressive effect of conventional 
morality and codes of behaviour: 

The Songs of Innocence make use of the imagery of 
children and animals, which suggests the life of impulse 
untutored in the school of moral virtue.... In The Songs 
of Experience the life of impulse is conditioned by the 
savagery of nature and is oppressed by the sanctions and 
conventions of the social order (Fisher p. 10). 


Morality, with its codes and sanctions, perverts man’s natural impulse. 
So, Blake preaches resistance of conventional morality and bids man to 
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act from his impulse: “I tell you, no virtue can exist without breaking 
these ten commandments. Jesus was all virtue, and acted from impulse, 
not from rules” (The Marriage 22 p. 158). The regeneration of man lies 
not in the repression of his energy and desires, but in restoring his free 
imagination: “men are admitted into Heaven not because they have 
curbed & govern’d their Passions or have No Passions, but because they 
have Cultivated their Understandings” (Last Judgment p. 615). 

It is true that Blake defends liberty: “I know of no other 
Christianity and of no other Gospel than the liberty of both body & mind 
to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination” (Jerusalem 77 p. 716). But he 
does not preach moral anarchy. For, in his theory, the liberty of the 
individual is limited by the liberties of others: 

All Act is Virtue. To hinder another is not an act; it is 
the contrary; it is a restraint on action both in ourselves 
& in the person hinder’d, for he who hinders another 
omits his own duty at the same time. Murder is 
Hindering Another. Theft is Hindering Another. 

Backbiting, Undermining, Circumventing & whatever is 
Negative is Vice (On Lavater p. 88). 

So whatever one does is virtue provided he does not hinder others. Blake, 
thus, conceives of a morality emanating from man’s innate goodness, not 
a moral system with laws and codes. His attack on morality as a system is 
typical of his deep distrust of all externally imposed systems. This means 
that “in the long run, any completed system, including even Blake’s own, 
must be destroyed in order to be freshly recreated” (Shaviro p. 271). 

Blake’s attack on philosophy, science, religion, and morality is 
greatly related to his concepts of innocence and experience. These 
systems impose their perspectives on man providing him with passive 
experience, that is, experience which is not personally gained through the 
imaginative perception. This “breaks the free life of the imagination and 
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substitutes a dark, cold, imprisoning fear...” (Bowra p. 39). In his Songs 
of Experience Blake shows how childhood is victimized by experience. 
He is concerned not with the loss of childhood, but with the loss of the 
childlike vision with its unfettered imagination and constant wonder. 

The fascination with childhood, typical of all Romantic and 
visionary poets, does not mean that these poets rejected maturity in 
favour of childish naivete. Only they wanted man to keep in maturity his 
childlike vision of existence, his sense of wonder, and his free 
imagination. In his Essays on Literature and Life, Enani explains that for 
the Romantics experience means “Knowledge of evil, acknowledgment 
of and coming to terms with its existence”. While innocence is “not 
realizing or accepting the existence of evil.” Being so, innocence is the 
source of constant wonder: “A true poet is in constant wonder because he 
possesses constant innocence. That is, he cannot accept the existence of 
evil and he is sincerely amazed whenever he comes to see or hear about 
evil” (pp. 41, 82, 83 my translation). The Romantics were careful that 
man’s experience does not destroy his innocence. In other words, this 
experience should be gained individually through man’s imagination. 
This way man keeps his childlike innocence and sense of wonder. 

Blake’s epistemology and his concept of the visionary poet account 
for many thematic and formal aspects of his poetry. The influence of the 
poet’s mission on his work is clear when we compare his early work with 
his visionary poetry, or what he calls his ‘Prophetic Books.’ “Blake made 
in practice a distinction between poetry and prophecy. In the first place, 
he recognized and maintained a difference of form” (Bowra p. 26). Many 
thematic and formal features of his prophetic books are easily detected in 
the work of successive visionary poets. This is why any study of these 
poets cannot ignore Blake’s work. In these studies, it is observed, there is 
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always an explicit or implicit comparison with Blake. His visionary 
preoccupations dominated his themes and technical devices, setting a 
tradition for succeeding visionary poets. 

A striking feature of Blake’s visionary poetry is its relative 
difficulty and obscurity. Critics believe that this difficulty is intentional as 
the poet ‘trains’ the reader’s intellect. In the following long quotation 
Hoagwood states Blake’s aim and traces some strategies adopted by the 
poet which led to the difficulty of his work: 

This poem [Jerusalem] is difficult because its author 
wishes to exercise his readers’ minds, to rouse their 
faculties to activity. Such arousal is common to all 
prophecies; Blake calls it mental war. Visionary 
aestheticians had supplied specific strategies for 
achieving this goal, and Blake adopts these strategies as 
well. One is calculated obscurity, and so Blake has 
locked his vision in dense and difficult form.... Another 
strategy is multiplicity of perspectives. ... A third 
strategy is multifarious allusiveness.... This tangle of 
difficulties perplexes interpretation until we perceive the 
common aim of these strategies: the liberation of the 
human mind (p. 59). 

Many other strategies can be added to those mentioned by 
Hoagwood. Blake’s characteristic multiplicity of meaning and his openly 
religious language complicate his poetry. Another source of difficulty is 
the methods Blake adopts in presentation of his visions. These methods 
may perplex the reader who is accustomed to conventional forms such as 
the lyrical or narrative poetry. In his fine study of Blake’s Jerusalem, 
Hoagwood explains two methods, namely synchronism and Israelism, 
which Blake uses to deliberately break the narrative sequence or the 
continuity of the poem and annihilate the forms of time and space. By 
‘synchronism’ Hoagwood means the shuffling of plates and the repetition 
of events in different plates. Doing this, Blake achieves and induces in the 
reader, a perspective that transcends time. “When we encounter the 
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ringing shout that ‘Time Was Finished’ at the poem’s close, we are only 
hearing what we must have noticed all along” (Hoagwood p. 84). By 
‘Israelism’ Hoagwood means the poet’s conflation of spaces when, for 
instance, he identifies biblical with British place-names. This method 
“universalizes meaning... collapsing the multiplicity of experience into a 
symbolic center” (Hoagwood p. 84). 

Hoagwood relates the poet’s use of these two methods to his aims 
as a visionary poet: “One of Blake’s repeatedly stated aims is to 
annihilate the forms of time and space, revealing them as products of the 
mind and not its governors. The two major structural principles of 
Jerusalem are specifically designed to force the reader toward this 
perception” (p. 83). The impact of Blake’s methods on the structure of his 
poems has caused a vast amount of censure. The important fact, however, 
is that critics justify these methods only in terms of Blake’s mission as a 
visionary poet. Defending the structure of Jerusalem , Hoagwood says 
that the poem “is designed to produce vision, not to imitate earthly 
sequence” (p. 81). Also Damon says: 

The chief charge is that it [the poet’s method] ruined 
him as a literary artist. This charge is usually over¬ 
emphasized, but there is certainly some truth in it. 

Jerusalem , as pure poetry, is obviously inferior to the 
Songs of Innocence. But is it fair to judge a man by other 
standard than his own? Blake was not trying to make 
literature. His message was far more important to him 
than its presentation. While the Songs of Innocence are 
exceedingly lovely, they contain only a very small 
amount of doctrine, as compared with Jerusalem. 

Blake’s whole progress was towards the Ineffable. It is 
his subject-matter, rather than his method of writing that 
is to be blamed. Great poet though he was, his interest 
lay only secondarily in poetry. ...Truth, not pleasure, is 
the object of all his writings. ( Damon. 1958 p. 63). 


Subordination of art to message seems to be characteristic of all visionary 
writing. For Aheam notes that, instead of conventional form, the 
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visionary novelists he studied used “...fragmentary forms of expression 
as well as pronouncements in the form of proverbs, aphorisms, 
manifestos” (p. 6). 

Another two methods that Blake used to communicate his vision, 
and which became characteristic of his visionary poetry, are heavy 
symbolism and reinterpretation of myth. His poetry is heavily symbolic 
and the basis of this symbolism “is rooted in the effort to interpret and 
communicate what is otherwise incommunicable” ( Fisher p. 23). Blake’s 
implicit theory of symbolism is complex. In few poems, especially the 
early ones, he uses conventional symbols such as the Lamb, the Rose, and 
the Good Shepherd. The characters, events and places he speaks of are 
familiar to the reader. But these symbols were not sufficient. In most 
poems, Blake uses symbols of his own invention with unheard-of names 
and characters such as ‘Ore,’ and ‘Urizen,’ and supernatural events taking 
place in settings outside this world. 

A striking feature of Blake’s symbolism is its internal scheme of 
reference. In this system the whole physical world becomes symbolic of 
various aspects of humanity and of different states of man’s mind- 
Reason, Revolution, Submission, Pity, Delusion and the like. In 
‘ Jerusalem ’ “the stones are pity, and the bricks, well wrought affections” 
(12:30 p. 632). In the same poem we can read ‘Thunder’ as ‘Thought’ 
and ‘Flames’ as ‘Fierce desire’ (3: 5-6 p. 621). And “the cosmic setting of 
Urizen may be interpreted as the symbolic correlative of the world 
defined as mind” (Kittel p. 122). In a great but rather long passage, 
Damon explains how Blake saw the universe: 

...the caves in the earth, representing those hopelessly 
buried in materialism.... The ocean was the symbol of 
the sterile waters of Matter.... On the shores grew 
forests, which are the growths of error. Here the true 
path is hidden by the many theories, and the sun is 
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obscured. Above the forests rise the mountains, which 
are the higher places of thought. Higher yet are the 
birds, which can leave the earth, they are the messengers 
to and from Eternity. Higher yet are the stars which 
Blake took to represent the laws of Reason (Damon 
1958, pp. 67-68). 

It is a system of symbolism in which any object serves as a symbol of one 
state or another state of man’s mind. 

The practice of symbolism is not peculiar to Blake. It is a device 
used by most poets. Other Romantic poets set forth their visions in 
symbolic poems. “Blake’s only divergence from the usage of all other 
poets is merely in the breadth of application of his symbols. He went to 
the normal extreme in turning all Creation into a symbol of the invisible” 
(Damon 1958 p. 70). This internal scheme of reference makes it 
misleading to approach Blake through any external scheme of reference. 

Blake, however, was aware that his symbols are vitiated by the 
fallen state of the physical world and by language itself as a fallen 
product of the fallen world. To avoid this Blake insists, both in theory and 
practice, that his symbols must not be analyzed by reason, but 
apprehended by the imagination which is the unity of all man’s faculties. 
Apprehended by analytical or logical reasoning, symbols become vulgar 
“Allegory [which] is Formed by the daughters of Memory” (Last 
Judgment p. 604). This vulgar allegory results only in inferior poetry. 
Sublime poetry is “Allegory address’d to the Intellectual powers...” (p. 
825). That is, allegory apprehended by “Imagination [which] is 
Surrounded by the Daughters of Inspiration”. This sort of sublime 
allegory is what Blake calls ‘vision’ and he opposes it to ‘Fable or 
Allegory’: “The Last judgment is not Fable or Allegory but Vision” (Last 
Judgment p. 604). 
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As Blake insists that his symbolism, like all reality, must be 
apprehended by the free imagination, it becomes clear that his theory of 
symbolism rests not so much on literature as on his philosophy of the 
mind. By referring his symbols to man’s imagination, Blake also makes 
sure that they are not misunderstood because imagination is a universal 
language. He “makes use of a symbolism which is a particular application 
of the universal language of the imagination” and this way “he attempts 
to restore the perspective of the Golden Age when men were of one 
language, or more accurately, when they recognized that they were of one 
language” (Fisher pp. 165, 179). 

In practice, Blake forces an imaginative reading of his symbols by 
preventing a logical one. He is deliberately inconsistent in his use of 
symbols. The significance of a symbol is not fixed but varies with 
different contexts. Albion, for instance, is the symbol of both England 
and the ‘Universal Man. ’ The names of symbolic characters are arbitrarily 
created. Some are anagrams, some are borrowed from strange books, and 
some are invented. These characters appear and disappear for no obvious 
reasons. They are born of various parents and they die many times. Blake 
“had a horror of fixed symbols; he did not wish his work to be translated 
with the aid of an easy key. These things were to be felt , not to be 
reasoned over” (Damon 1958 p. 68). 

This practice rules out the reason as a method of approaching 
Blake’s symbolism. It also results in some obscurity which demands an 
effort from the reader. This individual effort seems so essential to the 
visionary poetry that the poets do not tell the truth openly, but only hint at 
it. Blake’s symbolism becomes a method of expressing his ideas and, at 
the same time, concealing them. He “believed that the truth should not be 
told too plainly” (Damon 1958 p. 63). In ‘ Jerusalem ’ he tells the reader: 
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I give you the end of a golden string, 

Only wind it into a ball; 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 

Built in Jerusalem’s wall (77 p. 716). 

Greatly related to Blake’s symbolism is his extensive use of myth. 
In his poetry “symbols become true by being organized into myth, where 
they take on conceptual form and are available to imaginative 
interpretation” (Damrosch p. 38). Myth, thus, is another method Blake 
used to communicate his visions. His epistemology, his visions, and his 
prophecies are all embedded in myth. He was attracted to the mythical 
mode, perhaps, because it is rejected by the scientific and philosophical 
modes of thinking. Also myth allows more for the imaginative and the 
visionary as it is more primitive. He draws on the Bible for myths and he 
creates his own ones. 

Blake never keeps the original form or content of a borrowed myth. 
He usually inverts, transforms and reinterprets every myth. His account of 
the Fall is completely different from the biblical myth. And his Jesus was 
not the same as traditional Christianity’s: “The Vision of Christ that thou 
dost see / Is my Vision’s Greatest Enemy” ( The Everlasting Gospel 1-2 
p. 748). He appropriates myths and turns them to new purposes 
subjecting them to the transfiguring light of his imagination. 
Reinterpretation of myth, it is believed, enabled Blake to realize and 
communicate his vision. “To synthesize and recreate one’s mythological 
inheritance was of prime importance in realizing the furthest extent of the 
Visionary’s power” (Beach 2004 p. 23). In fact, Blake reinterprets not 
only myth, but everything that is traditionally accepted “... Blake inverts 
whatever patterns he inherits from tradition- his art is continually 
engaged in inversional transformations” (Wittreich p. 55). Even 
conventional social norms are subjected to perversion in his work. 
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Blake’s use of heavy symbolism, his reinterpretation of myth and 
his belief in the workings of his free imagination are held by critics to be 
the salient features of visionary poetry, at least in its Blakean concept: “If 
we have Blake in mind, Visionary points less to sense perception and 
concentration on personal experience than to free imagination working to 
restructure conventionally accepted beliefs and values, and ultimately to 
the creation of new myths allegorically expressed” (Waggoner p. 26). It 
can be said, with some degree of simplification, that Blake gets his 
visions, meanings, and values through his imagination, and 
communicates them to the reader by means of symbolism and 
reinterpreted myth. 
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Chapter Two 

The Question of Reality: Whitman’s 
Epistemological Stance 
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In his poem ‘A Riddle Song ’ Whitman describes what he is after - 
what we may call the real reality, the absolute Truth, the transcendent 
knowledge, or simply the ideal. His goal is: 

THAT which eludes this verse and any verse, 

Unheard by sharpest ear, unform’d in clearest eye or 
cunningest mind, 

Nor lore nor fame, nor happiness nor wealth, 

And yet the pulse of every heart and life throughout the world 

Incessantly. (1-4 p. 587) 

It is “Open but still a secret, the real of the real.” It is also that “which 
poets vainly seek to put in rhyme.” It is to be found everywhere “in looks 
of fair unconscious babes, / Or strangely in the coffin’d dead.” It is “in 
every age and land.” Yet it is very difficult to attain: “many ships have 
sail’d and sunk for it!” (p. 578). Throughout his work this goal is 
described and hinted at, but never named. It is “What the study could not 
teach - what the preaching could not accomplish” (Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry 8:9 p. 312). It is “the real reality” (Scented Herbage, 33 p. 269). 
This elusive, ideal goal reveals the nature of Whitman’s mission as a 
poet. He is simply after some sort of transcendent knowledge unattainable 
by our habitual consciousness. This puts him in line with the English 
Romantic poets in whose work he “could recognize himself or find an 
encouragement” (Asselineau 1962 p. 310). 

Long misunderstood, Whitman is now acknowledged as America’s 
“first and greatest visionary poet” (Waggoner p. 6). As early as 1855, he 
appears as a truth seeker: “O truth of things! I am determined to press the 
whole way toward you, / Sound your voice! I scale mountains or drive in 
the sea after you” (p. 144). He shows great interest in the same 

epistemological questions that preoccupied the thought of the English 

* 

Walt Whitman, Complete poetry and Collected Prose (New York: Library Classic of The United 
States Inc., 1982). Unless otherwise is indicated, all quotations from Whitman are from 
this book and hereafter cited as page number only. 
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Romantics. He repeatedly raises questions concerning knowledge and 
life: “What is reason? And what is love, and what is life?” (Song of 
Myself, 42: 42 p. 236). In his poetry it is clear that he gains insight into 
some transcendent knowledge, transcends space and time, and achieves 
union with the Absolute. He celebrates many values and uncovers many 
truths such as immortality, cosmic order and purpose, the reality of the 
physical world, and the divinity of nature and man. 

Like the English Romantic poets, Whitman’s work reflects all 
senses of the visionary. The conventional concept of the poet as divinely 
inspired is not absent in his work. Though it is not the main focus, this 
concept appears as an overtone. In ‘So Long’ he says that he can only 
“scream electric” and deliver “curious envelop’d messages.” He has no 
will left; he is no longer conscious and he acts passively, “[his] 
commission obeying, to question it never daring” ( 36-41 p. 610 ). Also 
the millennial and the apocalyptic can be found in his work. In his 
‘Passage to India ’ the poet foresees a happy future when: 

Finally shall come the poet worthy that name, 

The true son of God shall come singing his songs. 

Then not your deeds only O voyagers, O scientists and 
inventors,shall be justified, 

All these hearts as of fretted children shall be sooth'd, 

All affection shall be fully responded to, the secret shall be 
told, (5: 24- 28 p. 534). 

In such poems the vision is not justified. It rests only on the authority of 
the poet-prophet who is inspired from on-high. This is not characteristic 
of Whitman’s work and it appears only in a few poems such as ‘So Long ,’ 
and ‘The Mystic Trumpeter.'’ 

Whitman rejects the narrow sense of prophecy as prediction, and, 
like Blake, he believes prophecy to mean better seeing which entails the 
poet to discover hidden truths and values: 
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The word prophecy is much misused; it seems narrow’d 
to prediction merely. That is not the main sense of the 
Hebrew word translated ‘prophet,’.... Prediction is a 
very minor part of prophecy. The greater matter is to 
reveal and outpour the God-like suggestions pressing for 
birth in the soul (pp. 887-8). 

Here Whitman seems to paraphrase Blake. Both poets seem to hold the 
same idea of the poet-prophet as someone capable of deeper seeing. On 
the level of abstract thought there are many other parallels between 
Whitman and Blake. If Blake tried to make the reader see eternity in a an 
hour and heaven in a flower, Whitman said that the good poet “sees 
eternity in men and women” (p. 9) Both poets considered the same 
questions. Blake Wonders: “What May man be? Who can tell?” 
(Jerusalem 56: 3 p. 688). Whitman nearly echoes him “What is a man 
anyhow? What am I? What are you?” (Song of Myself 20: 3 p. 206). And 
more than often Whitman’s ideas seem to be a paraphrase of those of 
Blake. Blake said “I am in God’s presence night and day, / And he never 
turns his face away” (Fragment 91, 13-14 p. 558). And Whitman declares 
“I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each moment 
then” (Song of Myself 48: 16 p. 244). 

However, ideas that seem strikingly similar in the two poets result 
in very different poetry. Whoever reads the poems of Blake and then 
opens Leaves of Grass immediately feels a difference despite the 
similarities. In his poetry Blake seldom refers to sense perceptions. He 
deals with amazing events and battles that occurred in his imagination or 
in the imaginary past. Whitman creates no new mythology of the sort we 
find in Blake’s Prophetic Books. He refers much to senses and sense 
perceptions. In his poetry there are trees, stars, people, cities, sights, 
sounds, smells and touches. Whitman forms a striking contrast to Blake 
despite the fact that he is a visionary poet in the same line. The difference 
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between them is too formidable to be explained away as mere period 
style. It rises from a difference in the poets’ concepts of the process of 
perception. Though both believed the poet to be a seer, each had his own 
conception of seeing. In other words, Whitman’s method of knowing is 
completely different from Blake’s, and here lies Whitman’s contribution 
to the visionary tradition. He seems to have initiated a new method of 
knowing, and consequently a new sense of the visionary. 

Whitman’s epistemology, though he never said he had one, is 
embedded in his poetry. ‘A Noiseless Patient Spider ,’ a very short poem, 
reveals the seeds of, and the key to, this epistemology. 

A NOISELESS patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a little promontory it stood isolated. 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres to 
connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 

(p. 564) 

The poet attentively watches a spider spinning its web. The attention is 
clear in the details the poet sees: where the spider stands, what surrounds 
it, what it does, what happens to each filament. This attentive perception 
of the physical scene moves the poet into spiritual knowledge. But this 
time it is knowledge about knowledge itself. By watching the spider the 
poet gains insight into the process of knowing. He learns that knowledge 
is not a mental construct spun out of the mind (imagination) alone. The 
external world has an important role to play. The spider did not construct 
its web out of itself alone. It had to use many objects in the external 
world. First it had to have some support to launch forth from, the “little 
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promontory.” Then it had to find something solid to attach the web to. 
Only then, after the first filament has been anchored at both ends, can the 
spinning of the web be begun. Not unlike the spider, the poet needs to 
employ the physical world. He also must make the gossamer he threads 
‘catch somewhere.’ This is the first step in the process of constructing a 
web of knowledge. First the ‘bridge’ between the soul and the world must 
be ‘formed.’ 

Unlike Blake, Whitman here considers the external world crucially 
important to the process of knowledge. The importance of the physical 
world for the process of knowing is not only the theme of the poem, but 
also emphasized by its technique. The focus of the poem is the physical 
world outside. The spider is not only the title of the poem but also 
controls the first stanza and its image is not absent when we read the rest 
of the poem. The first two lines present the three elements necessary for 
knowledge: the external world ( spider), the perceiver (I), and the act of 
perception (mark'd). 

The poem shows other features of the process of perception. 
Besides the attentive reception, there is the emotional fusion of the seer 
and the seen, the poet feels that he is not unlike the spider. This fusion of 
the perceiver and the perceived is crucial to Whitman’s epistemology and 
is developed more and more in his longer poems. There is also the sense 
of discovery and surprise which results from the way the poet sees the 
world. The poet does not look at the spider in conventional terms. Rather 
he “sees it freshly, not in terms of literary precedents or popular notions” 
(Waggoner p. 17). Prior knowledge does not govern his view. He looks at 
the spider as if it were the first time he saw one. This marks the work of 
every good poet. A true poet “looks at the world everyday as if it were his 
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first time to see it. So habit and repetition cannot throw the thick veil of 
familiarization upon his sight” ( Enani 1993 p. 83, my translation). 

This practice of Whitman’s is slightly different from that of the 
Romantic poets who employ the effects of light and shade so that the 
familiar object may look unfamiliar. It is also different from what modern 
critics call ‘ defamiliarization. ’ Both the Romantic poets and the modem 
critics were concerned with defamiliarization mainly as a method of 
presentation. Their aim is to arouse the reader’s interest. Whitman needs 
defamiliarization for his reader, but first for himself. It is important more 
for the poet’s reception of the world than for his representation of it. It is 
a way of seeing that makes poetry able to “uncover for man at a certain 
moment a tmth or many tmths that have always been there but not seen” 
(Enani 2004 p. 13, my translation). 

What is remarkable about Whitman’s ‘A Noiseless Patient Spider ’ 
is that the poet practises what he preaches. He draws the lesson, teaches 
and applies it in the same poem. He calls our attention to the world 
outside. And there he himself looks. This world, though physical, is 
important as it leads to the spiritual. In other words, the visual leads to the 
visionary, or the seen leads to the unseen. This role of the physical world 
is indicated in many poems. In ‘Song of the Open Road ’ the poet asserts 
the reader that the physical objects can pave the way for the soul to gain 
insights into the divine and the transcendent: 

The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first, Nature is rude 
and incomprehensible at first, 

Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things well envelop'd, 

I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than words 
can tell. (9: 4-6, p. 302) 

And in ‘The Rolling Earth ’ he asserts that the ‘saving Word’ is not in 
poetry or books, but in the earth and the sea, in the world around us: 
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Were you thinking that those were the words, those upright 
lines? those curves, angles, dots? 

No, those are not the words, the substantial words are in the 
ground and sea, 

They are in the air, they are in you. (1: 2-4, p. 362). 

The saving Word is everything waiting to be personally discovered. In the 
same poem he asserts that the earth is too generous to hide its word: “The 
earth does not withhold, it is generous enough, / The truths of the earth 
continually wait, they are not so conceal’d either,”(1: 21-22 p. 363). 

This fact shows that the goal - the search for the transcendent and 
spiritual - is very far, and yet very near: In ‘ ’ the poet describes this goal: 

It is not to be put in a book, it is not in this book, 

It is for you whoever you are, it is no farther from you than 
your hearing and sight are from you, 

It is hinted by nearest, commonest, readiest, it is ever 
provoked by them. 

(A Song For Occupations 2: 19-21 p. 357). 

The goal is far as it is hard to communicate or express. Yet it is near 
because we can find it in the world around us. Whitman often asserts that 
the least object can move us into apprehension of the spiritual: 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey work of 
the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and 
the egg of the wren, 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d’oeuvre for the highest, 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of 
heaven, (Song of Myself 31: 1-4, p. 217). 

This justifies Whitman’s fascination with small details. In his poetry the 
minute particulars are rendered with striking accuracy and admirable 
immediacy. “He was unsurpassed as an observer of the physical activities 
of man and nature” (Wells p. 29). This is simply because he believed that 
the commonest objects can indicate sublime meanings and reveal many 
hidden truths and values. 
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The physical world, thus, is the first step in the journey for the 
spiritual. “Experiential details should be used primarily to inquire beyond 
experience” (Martin p. 27). Whitman’s poetry is an attempt “to reach the 
unknown world from the perspective of the material world” (Waskow, 
65). In this step lies the supreme act of perception. In ‘Song of Myself the 
poet states that his job is to interpret the messages he receives from 
things: “To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow, / 
All are written to me, and I must get what the writing means” (20: 16-17 
p. 206). The physical world is so central to the poet’s epistemology that: 
“It is not enough to have this globe or a certain time, / I will have 
thousands of globes and all time” (A Song of Joys, 8-9 p. 323). 

The belief that the physical world can lead to the spiritual marks 
Whitman’s departure from Blake as a visionary poet. But it does not put 
him in line with the other Romantic poets who allow room for nature in 
the process of knowing. Whitman’s visionary perception, in which he 
leaps from the physical to the spiritual, is relatively different from that of 
the Romantic poets. Also his concept of nature, it will be discussed, is 
different from theirs despite the points of similarity. 

Whitman’s leap from the visual to the visionary or from sight to 
insight is achieved through the process of perception. The characteristic 
features of this process can be easily detected in, and abstracted from, 
Whitman’s longer poems such as ‘Song of Myself' ‘Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking,' and ‘ Brooklyn Ferry.' In these poems, as in many 
others, Whitman apprehends transcendent knowledge and, which is more 
important, shows how he achieves this. So, a brief study of these three 
poems may help abstract Whitman’s thought to show his concept of 
perception and to what extent he agrees with or differs from Blake’s 
concept of visionary poetry. 
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In the long poem ‘Song of Myself’ the poet achieves expansion of 
his consciousness and a unity of his soul and body. Also he gains insight 
into death and acquires a God-like healing power. The poem shows how 
the poet achieves this and gives us clues into the process of perception. It 
is a good example of Whitman’s epistemology, though no philosophical 
statements are made. The first visionary achievement in the poem is the 
union of the poet’s soul and body which expands the poet’s ‘self’ and 
grants him a new perspective in which questions of subjectivity and 
objectivity no longer count. This union takes place in section five. 
Sections one to four show the poet’s mental and physical preparations for 
such a union. These preparations are very important as they reveal some 
of Whitman’s visionary means, tactics, and strategies. 

The preparations begin with a step characteristic of all Whitman’s 
visionary poetry - the receptive state: “I loafe and invite my soul, /1 lean 
and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass”(l: 4-5 p. 188). 
By leaning and loafing the poet is in a receptive state. He opens himself 
up to the thing and lets it speak to him. In this receptive mood of soul and 
mind, “Creeds and schools [are] in abeyance”(l: 10 p. 188). Second-hand 
knowledge and inherited modes of thought are abandoned because they 
represent a hindrance to the required union. This rejection of 
conventional knowledge is characteristic of the work of Blake also. It 
seems to be a feature of all visionary poetry. 

Then the poet resorts to nature around him as a preparation for the 
union with his soul. He declares that he “will go to the bank by the wood 
and become undisguised and naked, / lam mad for it to be in contact with 
me”(2:6-7 p. 189). To get in contact with nature the poet makes use of all 
his sense: taste “the smoke of my own breath,” sound “echoes, ripples, 
buzz’d whispers,” odour “the sniff of green leaves and dry leaves, and of 
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the shore and dark-color'd sea-rocks, and of hay in the bam” touch “a few 
light kisses” and eyes “the play of shine and shade on the trees.” The poet 
accepts and finds delight in all these sense impressions whether he is 
“alone or in the msh of the streets, or along the fields and hill-sides.” 

At the end of section two, the poet explains the nature of the 
knowledge to be obtained through the visionary experience, and he 
invites the reader to obtain the same knowledge - of course through the 
same creative and imaginative perception: 

Have you practis’d so long to learn to read? 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 

Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the 
origin of all poems, 

You shall possess the good of the earth and sun, (there are 
millions of suns left,) 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor 
look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the 
spectres in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things 
from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from your self. 

(2: 18-24 p. 189). 

Again the poet asserts the importance of immediate knowledge personally 
gained by the individual in opposition to knowledge received from books 
or from others. Also he rejects reasoning and logical arguments. He will 
not do what the “trippers and askers” of sections three and four do: he 
will not talk “of the beginning and the end” he will not waste his life 
“showing the best and dividing it from the worst.” Miller explains that 
those askers stand for those whose interest in the mundane shuns any 
experience of the visionary: “with their doubt and their scepticism and 
debate about a ‘beginning’ and an ‘end’ [they] are too much involved in 
the minutiae of daily living and too readily accept inherited belief to 
experience the ‘felt’ order in the apparent chaos of existence” (Miller 
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1957 p. 9). Renouncing this practice the poet announces what he needs 
for gaining transcendent knowledge: his receptive soul and the world 
around him: “I and this mystery here we stand” (3: 14 p. 190). Then the 
last line of section four reminds us of the receptive state with which the 
poem opens. Having prepared for the union of body and soul, the poet 
now does nothing but “witness and wait.” 

In section five the poet achieves his first success. It is the union of 
the soul and body that became possible after the poet had attentively 
perceived the physical world putting aside all conventional knowledge. 
This union is depicted as marriage of the soul and the body and is 
presented in a language full of sexual connotations: 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning. 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn'd 
over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your 
tongue to my bare-stript heart, 

And reach'd till you felt my beard, and reach'd till you held 
my feet (5:6-9 p. 192). 

It is a complete union of the physical and the spiritual. A union which 
does not degrade the spiritual but ennobles the physical. “The imagery of 
the tongue and heart is ingenious: the spiritual tongue informs; the 
physical heart receives. Such imagery suggests that it is only through the 
intimate fusion of the physical and spiritual .. .that one can come to know 
transcendent reality” (Miller 1957 p. 10). 

This marriage is directly followed by insight. The union of body 
and soul becomes a state of visionary consciousness which leads to or 
results in immediate knowledge. Soon after he depicts the marriage of his 
soul and body, Whitman presents knowledge which cannot be logically 
justified because it emanates from a source deeper than logic: 
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Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge 
that pass all the argument of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love (5: 10-14 p. 192). 

This shows how the visual leads to the visionary in Whitman’s poetry. 
The movement from sight to insight is clear in the shift in the verbs from 
“observing” and “witnessing” in preceding sections to the “I know” of 
section five. The poet’s sudden realization that ‘the spirit of God’ is ‘the 
brother’ of his own and that ‘a kelson of creation is love’ is the result of 
intensified perception or altered consciousness which the poet has already 
achieved by fusion of the physical and spiritual. 

Having achieved visionary perception the poet can find more 
values and seek transcendental reality. So he returns to the physical world 
seeing it this time from the perspective of the expanded consciousness he 
has already achieved. With this state of mind the poet begins to treat the 
most important question in the poem- the grass. He searches out its 
significance to the enigma of Divine Reality and to life and death: 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition,... 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 

Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 

(6: 3-12 p. 193). 

The most important insight the poet gains from contemplating the grass is 
that concerning death and immortality. The section closes with a different 
view of death and a firm belief in immortality: 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death. 

And if ever there was it led forward life,... 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 
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And to die is different from what any one supposed, and 
luckier (6: 28-32 p. 194 ). 

In his receptive mode and enlarged consciousness the poet is able to 
translate the hints he receives from the grass. This assures him that death 
is not fearful and that it leads to immortality. This realization of 
immortality asserts the poet’s sense of unlimited self. The poem 
“instructs us that death is unreal, and so removes one of the major sources 
of our mundane sense of limitation” (Byers p. 29). Having removed one 
of the sources of limitation the poet feels that he is not limited by his 
physical body: “I ... am not contain'd between my hat and boots” also “I 
am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth” (7: 3, 5 p. 194). 

Encouraged by his success the poet sets out to achieve more and 
more expansion of his ‘self.’ This takes up the next ten sections. Up till 
now this expansion has been achieved by the fusion of self and body. But 
now the poet is about to expand his self more and more by fusion with 
whatever he sees- things, scenes, people, and even animals. Section eight 
begins with three sights representing birth, love and death, followed by a 
catalogue of city-street life that ends with the poet’s observation: “I mind 
them or the show or resonance of them...”. This line and the verbs Took, 
‘view’ ‘witness’ scattered in the section indicate the importance of the act 
of seeing. 

Then section nine introduces a country scene and section ten 
introduces a series of pictures of people in activities. Sections eleven to 
thirteen present pictures of a woman, a blacksmith, a Negro and the poet 
says: 

In me the cares ser of life wherever moving, backward as well 
as forward sluing, 

To niches aside and junior bending, not a person or object 
missing, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song. (13: 8-10 p. 199) 
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This ‘caresser of life’ absorbs whatever he finds in the physical world and 
bestows love to all forms of life. Section fourteen begins: 

The wild gander leads his flock through the cool night, 

Ya-honk he says, and sounds it down to me like an invitation, 

The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I listening close, 

Find its purpose and place up there toward the wintry sky. 

(14: 1-4 p. 199). 

The poet realizes the intrinsic value of the things he sees. The ‘pert’ may 
find them meaningless, but to the poet attentively seeing them everything 
is valuable. So the poet bestows love even to the duck, tortoise, cat and 
whatever he sees. He says: “I see in them and myself the same old law.” 
Thus, the intensified awareness of the poet helps him to achieve 
expansion of self through identification with this animal life. 

And section fifteen shows the poet’s identification with many 
people ranging from lunatic to opium-eater and prostitute, from boatman 
to coon-seekers: 

And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to them, 

And such as it is to be of these more or less I am, 

And of these one and all I weave the song of myself. 

(64-66 p. 203). 

Those inform the poet’s identity and vocation. In section sixteen the poet 
achieves wider expansion and greater diversity of self: “I am of old and 
young, of the foolish as much as the wise.” He is not confined by 
geographical differences. He is: “One of the Nation of many nations” a 
Southerner, a Northerner, a Yankee, a Kentuckian and many more. The 
identification is now complete. So expanded, the self becomes all these. 

This expansion of self is accompanied by, or results in, a sense of 
cosmic order, purpose and design. Section sixteen ends: 

[I] am not stuck up, and am in my place. 
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(The moth and the fish-eggs are in their place, 

The bright suns I see and the dark suns I cannot see are in 
their place, 

The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place.) 

(22-5 p.204). 

Thus, attentive perception helped the poet to achieve expansion of self 
through identification with objects, animals and people he perceives. It 
also allowed him insight into cosmic order and plan. 

The next stage of the poet’s visionary journey in this poem is his 
attempt to achieve purification of self in order to gain more illumination. 
This takes up sections seventeen to thirty-two. Paradoxically, the 
purification of self here is achieved through acceptance of the body. The 
sense of cosmic order the poet has already felt asserts him that nothing is 
vile or meaningless. Everything, including the body, is good and “in its 
place.” So, the poet reconciles many opposites ennobling what is 
conventionally degraded and rejected. This culminates in reconciliation 
of the body and the soul: 

I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 

The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell are 
with me, 

The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I 
translate into new tongue. (21: 1-3 p. 207). 

The poet here indicates his intention to ennoble and transfigure the 
physical and the sensual. He accepts both the spiritual ( the pleasures of 
heaven ) and the physical (the pains of hell) which he will ‘translate into 
new tongue.’ He accepts the sensual and the physical as the senses are 
vital for gaining transcendent knowledge. He asserts that the senses help 
him to explore the mystery of being: 

Mine is no callous shell, 

I have instant conductors all over me whether I pass or stop, 

They seize every object and lead it harmlessly through me. 

I merely stir, press, feel with my fingers, and am happy, 

(27: 4-7 p. 215). 
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The mystery of being is not closed only because the poet has 
accepted his senses (conductors all over me) which open the world for 
him. So the poet is content with the sense-impressions and believes that 
they can grant him insight into the unknown. He also asserts that logical 
reasoning cannot reveal the unseen or the spiritual: “Logic and sermons 
never convince, / The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul.” (30: 
6-7 p. 217). The sensual here (the damp of the night) and not the mental 
(logic and sermons) is the inlet to the spiritual (my soul). Unlike the 
conventional mystics Whitman achieves purification not by annihilation 
of the senses but by acceptance of them: “the self, through instinctive 
insight, has been purified by purgation not of the senses but of the illusion 
of the senses as vile” (Miller 1957 p. 20). 

We know that the poet has achieved purification of self when he 
declares that he can live with animals: “I think I could turn and live with 
animals”. The animals do not have the sense of sin which the poet has 
purged in the purification of self: “They do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins, / They do not make me sick discussing their duty to 
God”. The good traits which the poet celebrates animals for, are now his. 
And he wonders: “where they get those tokens, / Did I pass that way huge 
times ago and negligently drop them?” (32: 1-12 p. 218). Whitman here 
refers to the myth of primeval enlarged consciousness of man. In his 
primitive state man had these good traits of animals, but with civilization 
he lost them. By accepting and ennobling the sensual, by celebrating the 
animals the poet restores his original consciousness, purifies his self, and 
provides this self with a broader experience. A critic comments that “the 
ability to live spontaneously on primitive levels, whose very existence 
was denied by the educated mind, wiped out arbitrary conventions and 
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yielded a broader experience than that of any of his contemporaries” 
(Matthiessen pp. 535-6). 

The purification the poet achives leads to the illuminatin of his soul 
and allows him more insights. Section thirty-three begins: 

Space and Time! now I see it is true, what I guessed at. 

What I guess’d when I loaf’d on the grass, 

What I guess’d while I lay alone in my bed. 

And again as I walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the 
morning. 

My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps, 

I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 

I am afoot with my vision, (p. 219). 

This is a state of illumination. What the poet had only felt before or 
‘guessed’ is now confirmed. The poet can exist outside space and time. 
Two images are significant here as they show the state of the poet and his 
achievement at this stage. The first is that of the balloon with its ties and 
ballasts cast off. It shows the poet ascending over the world. The second 
image shows a giant self, whose “elbows rest in sea-gaps” and “palms 
cover continent.” These two images “imply greater physical sight, 
symbolic of the greater spiritual insight that has been attained” (Miller 
1957 p. 22). The remaining part of section thirty-three shows the poet 
existing in different places and different times: “walking the old hills of 
Judaea” and “speeding through Space, speeding through heaven and the 
stars” (81-2 p. 223). Thus, Whitman achieved existence outside space and 
time. He achieved by attentive perception and acceptance of the physical 
world and the senses what Blake achieved by unfettered imagination and 
mental war. 

Having achieved illumination the poet can now play the role of 
healer for all humanity. Having accepted the physical, he gained spiritual 
power of which he has “stores plenty and to spare”(40: 13 p. 232). This 
power enables him to play the role of physician and comforter to all 
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souls- the lowly as well as “strong upright men.” As he cries “Let the 
physician and the priest go home,”(40: 24 p. 232) he assumes their roles 
and claims a divinity that is to pervade all his poetry. And he cries at the 
desperate “here is my neck...hang your whole weight upon me /1 dilate 
you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up”(40: 26-8 p. 233). He wants 
not only his own salvation, but that of the reader as well. So he is careful 
to show the reader how to get illumination of the soul: “It is time to 
explain myself- let us stand up” (44:1 p. 238). And he goes on to assert 
the role played by the physical in attaining the spiritual. Yet he makes it 
clear that the physical is not the aim but the means: “What is known I 
strip away, / I launch all men and women forward with me into the 
Unknown”(44: 2-3 p. 238). ‘What is known’ is what we usually consider 
reality. It is the world we see through our senses. This the poet transcends 
taking us to the ‘unknown’ which is not perceived by the senses and 
which we call transcendent reality. In the remaining part of the poem the 
poet sums up the transcendent values and truths, such as eternity and 
cosmic order, which he intuitively knew through visionary journey. 

The visionary elements ‘in Song of Myself “are too varied, 
complex and important for the effect of the whole poem to hope that any 
brief comment could be more than merely suggestive” (Waggoner p. 48). 
However, we can abstract from this poem some features that characterize 
Whitman’s visionary poetry. First, the poem illustrates the fact that the 
visionary state is not assumed but achieved. The image of the healer or 
the poet-prophet who can see deeper than we and so tells us about our life 
- this image is completely justified by the expansion of the poet’s self 
and the purification of this self he achieves through his journey. “The 
authority he has gained through his gradual expansion and increasing 
certainty lets him fulfill the poet-prophet’s role of expression for and to 
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others” (Byers p. 29). If he asserts some values, the poet has gained his 
right to do. 

Also the poem reveals the fact that the visionary affirmations are 
not imagined but discovered. The values the poet finds in life, the order 
and plan he feels in the world, the importance of the small things around 
us, the sense of eternity- all these are neither projected out of the poet’s 
soul alone, nor granted to the poet through inspiration. Rather they are 
intuitively discovered through attentive perception of the world outside. 
Many critics agree to this fact in Whitman’s poetry and in visionary 
poetry in general. Waggoner asserts that “the visionary poet neither 
imagines the values he celebrates nor believes them into being but 
attentively and creatively perceives, discovers, or uncovers them” ( p. 7 ). 
In ‘Song of Myself Whitman repeatedly asserts that value and meaning 
are out there waiting to be discovered by the attentive poet, and the poem 
shows how the poet discovers them. 

These values and meanings are discovered not by logical reasoning 
and philosophical analysis, but by intuition and direct experience. So we 
cannot agree with Beach when he says that “Whitman suffers no 
explanation of his unfathomable revelations” (Beach 2004 p.170). It is 
true that he offers no logical explanation of his discoveries but he shows 
how he attains his insights and how the reader can attain his own ones. 
Whitman often asserts that the knowledge he got surpasses logic and 
normal understanding. He describes the true poet as one who depends not 
on logical dispute, but on his intuition, his senses and the world outside: 

In the dispute on God and eternity he is silent, 

He sees eternity less like a play with a prologue and 
denouement, 

He sees eternity in men and women, he does not see men and 
women as dreams or dots. 

(By Blue Ontario’s Shore, 10: 15-17 p. 475). 
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Even in his prose writings Whitman asserts that many experiences in life 
cannot be logically explained. One day, when caught in rain, Whitman 
took refuge under an oak, and there, feeling the oneness between himself 
and the world with particular force, wrote: “How it is I know not, but I 
often realize a presence here - in clear moods I am certain of it, and 
neither chemistry nor reasoning nor esthetics will give the least 
explanation” (p. 809). 

Beach’s claim that Whitman’s ‘revelations’ are not justified may 
be true of the poetry Whitman wrote after 1860. In all the poetry 
Whitman wrote after that year -with the exception of ‘Lilacs’* - the 
values and meanings he affirms are merely asserted, not achieved or 
justified. ‘I Sing The Body Electric,’ to give only one example, is a 
visionary poem from several points of view: the imagery is mainly visual 
and sensory, it unites mind and nature, even it is prophetic as it 
anticipates the change in the society’s attitude toward sex. But when the 
poet asserts that the body is sacred, the reader finds it not justified. 
Whitman’s late work, thus, may be described as prophetic or imaginative, 
but it is not visionary. At least, it is not as visionary as the poems written 
by 1860. Central to these visionary poems is the fact that the affirmation 
is justified because achieved and not merely stated. 

Second, the poem shows the dependence of the visionary 
experience on the physical world and the senses. This characterizes 
Whitman’s great visionary poems. Whatever success he achieves is 
possible only after he opens himself up to the physical world letting it 
speak to him in its own terms. In ‘Song of Myself’ he achieves union of 
soul and body only after he attentively perceives nature around him 
employing all his senses. Also he gains illumination after he purifies his 
* 

Hereafter the term ‘late poetry’ is used to refer to the poetry Whitman wrote after 1860 with the 
exception of ‘Lilacs 
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self by accepting the physical and sensual. The visionary poem, in this 
sense “moves from the literally visual to the metaphorically visionary” 
because “the meaning Whitman attached to ‘vision’ never.. .totally lost its 
connection with sight, with literal seeing” (Waggoner, pp.18, 28). 
Whitman usually begins with literally seeing the thing, then he moves, or 
is moved, to see the value and the meaning. 

Sight is only one of the senses Whitman uses. He makes use of 
smell, touch, hearing and other senses. He insists that these senses are as 
important as the eye. In Specimen Days he says: 

Perhaps the inner never lost rapport we hold with earth, 
light, air, trees, etc., is not to be realized through eyes 
and mind only, but through the whole corporeal body, 
which I will not have blinded or bandaged any more 
than the eyes. (A Sun-Bath - Nakedness p. 806 ). 

Here he anticipates modern psychology which tends to view the senses as 
interrelated and inseparable. Whitman’s awareness of the role his body 
plays in attaining visionary insights marks his difference from other 
visionary poets. It is true that all visionary poets sought spiritual 
illumination and tried to get mystical intuitions: 

But what is original with Whitman,... is that, contrary to 
Wordsworth, Shelley, or Emerson, for instance, he 
always has the sharp consciousness of the purely sensual 
source of his mystical illuminations. Instead of 
proceeding at once to a spiritualization, like the English 
romantics or the American transcendentalists, he never 
forgot that his body is the theatre and the point of origin 
for his mystical states. (Asselineau 1962, p. 4) 

Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself’ like his other visionary poems, 
represents the poet’s “coming to consciousness ...of the real meaning of 
being alive and in the flesh, of seeing and hearing, of tasting and feeling.” 
But this consciousness does not stop at sense-impressions, “it discovers 
secrets and uncovers mysteries” (Miller 1962 p.79). Comparing 
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Whitman’s search for salvation with that of Blake, Waggoner says, 
“Whitman sought the Logos not in Prophetic Vision as Blake conceived 
it, seeing a child on a cloud or an angel in a tree...but in sensuous 
experience and sense perception” (p. 34). By employing sense 
perceptions, Whitman does not only depart from Blake who rejects the 
senses as fallen, but also asserts the fusion of the soul and the world 
because acts of perception reveal the “communication and interrelations 
between the perceiver and the perceived” (Al-Komi 2004 p. 65 my 
translation). Also sense perception is “a return to that elemental 
knowledge prior to all scientific knowledge” (Al-Komi 2004 p. 65). So it 
leads the poet to the spring of primitive wisdom unspoiled by modern 
intellectualism. 

The third feature that characterizes Whitman’s visionary poetry is 
the peculiar nature of the process of perception- the process through 
which the poet leaps from the physical to the spiritual, from the visual to 
the visionary, or from the sight to the insight. Perception in Whitman’s 
poetry is not a one-way process in which the external world dominates 
and directs the poet’s thought, or the poet projects this world out of his 
mind alone. Rather it is a two-way process in which the external world 
enlightens the poet’s soul, and the poet, in his turn, lightens portions of 
that world. Whitman was aware of the two-way movement: “What beauty 
is this that descends upon me and rises out of me?” (A Song of Joys, 93, 
p. 327). 

In ‘Song of Myself we can easily follow the poet’s repeated 
movement to and from the world outside. Beginning with observation of 
nature the poet achieves a fusion of soul and body which enlarges his 
consciousness and allows him visionary perception. In this state the poet 
goes back to nature and tells us what grass is, seeing eternity in the small 
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leaves. Then the poet starts again from external sights that include city- 
street life, country scenes, people at work as well as different animals. 
Identifying himself with all that he sees, the poet achieves more 
expansion of his ‘self’ which allows him to return to the external world 
and see the inherent value of its objects. Again the poet returns to nature 
to observe the innocence of the physical and the sensual and this grants 
him purification and he accepts his body. By this acceptance the poet can 
conquer the limits of space and time and can apprehend the transcendent 
in the physical. In such a two-way process the poet loses his ‘self to 
nature only to regain it illuminated. Or he absorbs nature only to reveal 
the meaning and value hidden in it. 

Many critics have observed this two-way movement and gave it 
different names. Lewis speaks of “the pattern of thrust and withdrawal, 
advance and retreat” and he believes it to be “Whitman’s characteristic 
movement both in life and in poetry” (Lewis pp. 102, 105). Miller 
believes that Whitman’s poetry shows “the equal validity of the outflow 
and the inflow, the imparted and the received” (Miller 1957 p. 19). Also 
Waggoner notes in Whitman’s work a “two-way process, from perception 
to interpretation and back to fresh perception, in turn leading to belief¬ 
laden vision” (p. 51). And he asserts that it is through this two-way 
process that the act of seeing “becomes an act of knowing” (p. 18). 

But in such perception, visionary knowledge would have been 
impossible if Whitman had presupposed any dichotomy between the 
perceiver and the perceived. Such dualism would not allow fusion of the 
body and the soul or identification with what the poet perceives. 
Whitman’s effort was to achieve fusion of the subjective and the 
objective. He asserts that “there comes a time ...when one feels through 
his whole being, and pronouncedly the emotional part, that identity 
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between himself subjectively and Nature objectively...” (p. 809). Also he 
declares that he is “Both in and out of the game and watching and 
wondering at it” (Song of Myself 4:14 p. 191). 

Many critics insist that Whitman is subjective and a few see him as 
objective. Even those who believe him to be both, read some poems as 
objective and others as subjective. A critic divides ‘Song of Myself into 
five acts and he comments that: “Acts One, Three and Five are 
metaphysical and, of course, distinctly philosophical and subjective. Acts 
Two and Four... are predominantly objective.” And he notes that “in a 
few other poems the two major tendencies, his objective and subjective 
outlook, are alternated more or less as in Song of Myself” He even goes 
on to make two lists of the objective and the subjective poems ( Wells 
pp.39-40). However, any view that insists on such a conventional subject 
/ object duality fails to grasp the core of Whitman’s thought. His poetry 
works in a way that makes no sharp and clear break between mind and 
matter, sight and insight, the subjective and the objective. Taking 
Whitman’s poetry as his model Waggoner asserts that “the visionary 
poem does not assume a dichotomy between the perceiver and the 
perceived, the poet and the image” and he notes that in Whitman’s poetry 
“sight, insight, contemplation, ...even literal ‘seeing’ is already ‘vision’ 
and well on the way to becoming ‘visionary’ ” (pp. 12, 8). 

Trying to show how the process of perception takes Whitman from 
experience to transcendence, critics refer to the poet’s receptive state or 
his “being ready to be transformed” (Waskow p. 131). They also give 
much importance to “observing intently, experiencing fully, and avoiding 
the categories of intellection and rationalization” (Martin p. 29). But there 
is also the role of imagination. The fact that Whitman depends on 
perception of real things in the world outside, does not belittle the role of 
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imagination in the process of perception. Even literal seeing requires 
imagination. We see when photons of light enter the eye. But we never 
see photons, we see objects, by an act of interpretation. This view is 
consistent with results of experimentation in the vision laboratories. 
Modern scientists agree to the fact that perception is theory-laden. It was 
found that “perception is not simply determined by the patterns of 
excitation at the retina. There must be subtle processes of interpretation.” 
So “it is difficult to hold that our perceptual beliefs -our basic knowledge 
of objects- is free of theoretical contamination” (Gregory p. 15). 
Perception, scientists assert, is a dynamic searching for the best 
interpretation of the available data. 

In Whitman’s poetry the movement from the visual to the visionary 
is an act of interpretation or imagination. This is why Waggoner calls 
Whitman’s concept of perception “imaginative vision” or “interpretive 
perception” and he suggests that visionary poetry “be kept related to what 
can be perceived, and yet retains the positive implications of better, 
deeper, truer, more imaginative perception” (pp. 12, 5). Also Whitman 
said in the preface to the 1876 edition that his poetry depends on a faculty 
which he thought was new and called “the Kosmic Spirit” and which was 
“nothing else than Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s ‘imagination’ ” 
(Asselineau 1962 p. 99). That Whitman used imagination is clear in the 
cosmic quality of his poetry. He believed that “all must have reference to 
the ensemble of the world,” (Laws for Creation 4 p. 511). He wanted the 
least object in his poems to imply and call up the rest of the world and 
suggest the infinity of space and time. He believed that “the majesty and 
beauty of the world are latent in any iota of the world” (Assurances 3 p. 
562). Of course ‘any iota’ does not work in this way for a poet who does 
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not use his imagination. It is his imagination that confers greatness on the 
trivial objects of the world. 

It is well worth noting, though, that Whitman’s imagination, unlike 
Blake’s, was never independent of the senses or divorced from the 
physical world. Comparing himself to Blake in an essay which he never 
had occasion to publish, Whitman wrote: 

Blake’s visions grow to be the rule, displace the normal 
condition, fill the field, spurn this visible, objective life & 
seat the subjective spirit on the absolute throne, willful & 
uncontrolled. But Whitman, though he occasionally 
prances off ...always holds the mastery over himself, &, 
even in his most intoxicated lungs or pirouettes, never 
once loses control, or even equilibrium. (Ghodes, 53). 

Whitman’s work shows clearly that he kept this equilibrium. Sometimes 
“he takes flight but does not get lost in the clouds” (Asselineau 1962 p. 
212). His imagination in not unfettered and he is careful not to lose 
contact with objective reality. In this respect Whitman seems to be closer 
to Wordsworth than to Blake. Neither Whitman nor Wordsworth “felt any 
confidence in the unfettered imagination.... they stand in contrast with 
Blake, whose reliance on the constructive imagination grew with the 
years” (Waggoner p. 33). 

Whitman’s conception of imagination, however, should be 
distinguished, at least in part, from that of the Romantic poets. It is true 
that for the English Romantic poets, imagination was creative and 
cognitive. Many great Romantic poems testify to this fact. But sometimes 
imagination was employed by those poets “purely for excitement and 
wonder, for the enriching of life by the extraordinary, the marvelous, or 
the sinister” (Watson p. 10). For Whitman, life is already rich. He uses 
his imagination, not to enrich life, but only to realize how rich it is. Also 
the English Romantic poet uses imagination because “it enables him to 
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transform his world and to escape from it. The restrictions of his day-to- 
day existence can vanish as he either exercises a power over the world, or 
enters a world of his own” (Watson pp. 9-10). Whitman, on the contrary, 
neither transforms his world, nor escapes from it. Neither does he 
exercise power over the world. He only enters the actual world and lets it 
speak to him. So, Blake may impose his imagination on the thing 
perceived or calls up his imagination to perceive with, while Whitman 
starts with a fusion with the thing, accepting it as it is and letting it sir his 
imagination by which he sees the thing anew. These relatively different 
uses of imagination by both poets underlie the difference in their imagery. 
Whitman’s images are concrete and sensory perceptible. But what Blake 
sees is mostly difficult to be seen with the physical eye. 

Whitman’s ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’ is a good 
example of the way the poet uses his imagination in all his visionary 
poems. Also it reinforces the other features characteristic of Whitman’s 
visionary poetry. In this poem the poet recreates a childhood experience 
that determined him to be a poet and granted him poetic or spiritual 
insight. The incidents are simple: the boy watches two birds, the two 
birds are happy together, then the she-bird is missing “may-be killed” and 
the he-bird cries and laments the loss of his love, finally the boy listens to 
the waves of the sea. The poet declares that the impact of this experience 
on his consciousness was so great that it transformed him. It “pour’d forth 
the meanings which I of all men knew ...” (61 p. 389). It “will never 
again leave me to be the peaceful child I was before” because “the 
messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell within, / The unknown 
want, the destiny of me” (155, 157-8 p. 393). 

But how can the experience transform the poet? How can the 
scenes he sees and the sounds he hears grant him knowledge of death as 
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the spiritual fulfilment of lonesome love? This is the role of attentive 
perception which employs both imagination and the senses. With this in 
mind we may follow the main lines of the experience to see how “the 
brilliant imagination of the boy could translate the music of the birds and 
the sound of the sea into words ...[and] fuse these ‘messages’ into a 
profound insight into the nature of man’s fate” (Miller 1957 p. 106 my 
italics). The poem begins with the boy in an attentive state, and the poet 
makes us aware of this state all the time. He is not just an ordinary boy 
but an “outstanding bard” who “wandered alone, bareheaded, barefoot” (4 
p. 388). The fact that the boy was bareheaded and barefoot suggests the 
receptive state of consciousness he was in. He is “a curious boy,” 
“cautiously peering, absorbing, translating” (33 p. 389). Also he “listen’d 
to keep, to sing, now translating the notes” (70 p. 390). 

In this receptive mood the boy hears the two birds sing the song of 
ideal love and happiness. They were “singing all time, minding no time” 
(40 p. 389) as if they were creating their own eternity out of their 
transfiguring love. After the she-bird becomes lost and as the boy hears 
the he-bird lamenting her, he gains insight into “lonesome love,” that is, 
love that has nothing to sustain it except the spiritual: 

Demon or bird! (said the boy's soul,) 

Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 

For I, that was a child, my tongue's use sleeping, now I have 
heard you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am for, I awake, 

(145-8 p. 392). 

The poet feels that the words of the he-bird are addressed to him. Having 
heard them, he knew what his role is. His poetry is to lament ‘lonesome 
love.’ Here the poet’s imagination enabled him to achieve emotional 
fusion which, in turn, helped him to translate the bird’s words. Thus, he 
gains some knowledge, but he still wants more: “if I am to have so much, 
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let me have more” (160 p. 393). At this moment he hears the sea. His 
imagination and the emotional fusion he achieved enable him to translate 
the sound of the sea-waves which provides him with the “clew” to 
understand man’s fate. The sea was “hissing melodious” the word 
“death” which the poet finds “delicious”( 169-71 p. 393). The phrase 
“hissing melodious” reveals the nature of death. The phrase combines the 
horror aroused by the thought of death and the harmony resulting from 
the spiritual fulfillment of death. This is the poet’s insight into the 
relation of death and love. Death is the spiritual fulfillment of love. This 
meaning, the poet says, is to inform all the poems he would write after: 
“My own songs awaked from that hour” (179 p. 393). In this poem the 
poet did not invent an imaginary scene. What he sees and hears is actual. 
The birds, the sea, the sun, the wind and the moon are all elements of the 
actual world. The poet’s imagination only helped him to translate the 
messages he received from that actual world. 

In the second line of 'Song of Myself Whitman addresses the 
reader saying: “what I assume you shall assume,”. He is sure that the 
reader will share his insights because he makes the reader share the 
experience that led to them. As the experience is mainly imaginative 
perception of the physical world, the poet carefully provides the reader 
with a list of whatever he perceives. In section thirteen of ‘Song of 
Myself the poet carefully describes what he sees: 

The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses, the block 
swags underneath on its tied-over chain, 

The negro that drives the long dray of the stone-yard, steady 
and tall he stands pois'd on one leg on the string-piece, 

His blue shirt exposes his ample neck and breast and loosens 
over his hip-band, 

His glance is calm and commanding, he tosses the slouch of 
his hat away from his forehead, 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and mustache, falls on the 
black of his polish'd and perfect limbs (1-5 p. 198). 
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Here “the intelligent and purposeful eye interprets what it sees as it sees 
it, without appearing to block out any of the specifics” (Waggoner p. 50). 
The poet goes on describing, sometimes just naming, what he perceives 
in the physical world around him. And when he affirms, directly after this 
description that not even “the tortoise unworthy because she is not 
something else,” we find it easy to accept his affirmation. We can share 
the poet’s certainty because we “have shared the experiences that support 
[it]” (Waggoner p. 49). The poet simply involves the reader in the poem. 

Whitman is careful that the reader, like the poet, experiences the 
spiritual through the experience of the physical. He tries to make the 
visionary experience accessible to every one: 

If Leaves embodies the ideal, it is an ideal placed within 
the grasps of all who aspire to it. This is no hero 
endowed with divine characteristics beyond the reach of 
the mass of men: his divine characteristics are the 
common right of each individual who breathes and sees 
and feels (Miller 1962 p. 158). 

This sharing of experience with the reader is a technique adopted by the 
poet in all his visionary poems. He tries “to establish a relationship of 
complete openness, mutuality, and communication between himself and 
the reader” ( Carlisle p. 22). In his poetry, Whitman achieves fusion not 
only of soul and body, or the subjective and the objective, but also of poet 
and reader. If this fusion is achieved in all Whitman’s visionary poems, in 
'Brooklyn Ferry’ it “is at once both the achievement and the subject of 
the poem” (Waggoner p. 51). 

Here, as elsewhere in Whitman’s visionary poetry, the poem begins 
with the poet in the ferry looking at things and people around him and 
describing what he is literally seeing: the sun, flood-tide, and clouds. It is 
these things and sights that the poet shares with the people around him. 
Even future people will see them: 
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Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore 
to shore, 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide, 


A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years 
hence, others will see them, (2: 8-13 p. 308). 

This sharing creates a cute sense of a spiritual unity or fusion of poet and 
people: “Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the thick- 
stemm’d pipes of steamboats, I look’d” (3:7 p. 309). This fact suggests 
sharing of feelings: “Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, 
so I felt” (3:3 p. 309). Then the poet goes on providing vivid imagery of 
the things which he sees and people in the future will see: 

I too many and many a time cross'd the river of old, 

Watched the Twelfth-month sea-gulls, saw them high in the 
air floating with motionless wings,... 

Saw how the glistening yellow lit up parts of their bodies and 
left the rest in strong shadow, 

Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward 
the south. 

Saw the reflection of the summer sky in the water (3: 8-12 p. 309) 

And he asserts forthcoming generations that “These [objects and sights] 
and all else were to me the same as they are to you” (4:1 p. 310). This 
leads the poet to conclude (or rather to feel) that neither space nor time 
can separate people or harm his unity with them: 

What is it then between us? 

What is the count of the scores or hundreds of years between us? 

Whatever it is, it avails not- distance avails not, and place avails 
not, (5: 1-3 p. 310). 

What the poet shares with others is not only physical or emotional, 
they also share thoughts and human nature: “What thought you have of 
me now, I had as much of you- I laid in my stores in advance” (7: 2 p. 
311). And “Nor is it you alone who know what it is to be evil, /1 am he 
who knew what it was to be evil” (6:6 p. 311). The fusion of poet and 
reader is now complete and the reader can now accept the poet’s insights 
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and meaning which, due to their peculiar nature, cannot be conveyed 
logically. Only by sharing the poet’s experience can the reader intuitively 
know: 


What is more subtle than this which ties me to the woman or 
man that looks in my face? 

Which fuses me into you now, and pours my meaning into 
you? 

We understand then do we not? 

What I promis'd without mentioning it, have you not 
accepted? 

What the study could not teach-what the preaching could not 
accomplish is accomplish'd, is it not? (8: 5-9 p. 312) 

The knowledge the poet achieved and helped the reader, through fusion, 
to achieve is beyond logic or philosophy. It is knowledge of the soul. This 
is why the poet does not attempt to persuade the intellect through 
knowledge. Instead, he persuades the emotions, and “the reader’s feeling, 
at the end of the poem, that he and the poet are interfused represents his 
emotional insight into the world of spiritual unity” (Miller 1957 p. 80). 

Whitman is one of those poets who elude any attempt of 
classification. It is a commonplace of Whitman’s criticism that he is 
classified as a Romantic poet or as a representative of the American 
movement of Transcendentalism which “can perhaps be best understood 
as a late and localized manifestation of the European romantic 
movement” (Horton p. 116). The influence of Emerson, the main figure 
in the Transcendentalist movement, upon Whitman has been exaggerated 
by many critics. “Leaves of Grass was a translation into verse of the main 
tenets of the transcendentalist doctrine” (Asselineau 1962 p. 18). It is true 
that Whitman often expressed his great admiration for Emerson as a poet 
and a thinker. Yet, it should be asserted that Whitman was not a typical 
representative of any single movement. Instead of conforming to any 
movement, he accepted whatever agrees with his visionary convictions. 
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Also from the philosophical point of view, Whitman’s work defies 
classification. Although he speaks in terms of praise about German 
idealists, he is not a pure idealist. Neither is he a materialist. Some critics 
say that his work illustrates all philosophies. It lacked “the cohesion of a 
philosophical system. It is a bundle of contradictory tendencies.... His 
work thus encompassed all systems and enabled each reader to remain 
himself’ (Asselineau 1962 p. 257). This apparent lack of a coherent 
philosophical system is justified in many ways. Some critics argue that 
Whitman is not a philosopher but a poet whose affirmations are 
intuitively felt, not arrived at through logic or analysis, and that his 
borrowings from and references to philosophers are “for the most part 
mere garments to clothe [his] intuitions” (Conner p. 99). Other critics 
believe that Whitman had merely second-hand knowledge of philosophy. 
However, Whitman’s philosophy may turn out to be coherent if we did 
not approach his work with conventional philosophical terms. In fact, any 
attempt to apply traditional philosophical terms to the work of Whitman 
will only reveal the deficiency of these terms and the need for new ones. 
With Whitman we feel in need of flexible philosophical terms that avoid 
the either / or classifications. 

A reader of Whitman can find many statements that show he is an 
extreme materialist. His body is the source of such great insights for him 
that he makes it the centre of the world and the supreme reality: “Was 
somebody asking to see the soul? / See, your own shape and countenance, 
persons, substances, beasts, the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and 
sands”. In the same poem he asserts that the body is his main concern and 
that it does not only reflect the soul, but it is the soul: “the body includes 
and is the meaning, the main concern and includes and is the soul” 
(Starting From Paumanok 13: 1-2, lip. 183). In many poems he asserts 
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the existence and reality of matter and the physical world: “I accept 
Reality and dare not question it, / Materialism first and last imbuing” 
(Song of Myself, 23: 7-8 p. 210). 

On the other hand, spirituality suffuses all his poetry. He makes the 
spiritual the final goal of the physical: 

Here the heir-ship and heiress-ship of the world, here the 
flame of materials, 

Here spirituality the translatress, the openly-avow'd, 

The ever-tending, the finale of visible forms, 

The satisfier, after due long-waiting now advancing, 

Yes here comes my mistress the soul. 

(Starting From Paumanok, 5: 11-15 p. 178) 

And he declares that he perceives the physical world “taking all hints to 
use them, but swiftly leaping beyond them” to attain spirituality (The 
Cradle 22 p. 388). In “A Song of Joys ’ the poet lists all joys of body and 
senses and at the end he asserts that these joys are “all thine own undying 
one, joys worthy thee O soul” (133 p. 329). 

This assertion of the two opposites, may tempt some to assume that 
Whitman “constantly wavered between the two extremes”(Asselineau 
1962, p.32) or was inconsistent in his thought. But Whitman did not 
hesitate between materialism and spiritualism. He simply accepted both: 
“I believe materialism is true and spiritualism is true, I reject no part” 
(With Antecedents, 2: 10 p. 382). He believed both to be essential: 

Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is all that is 
not my soul. 

Lack one lacks both, and the unseen is proved by the seen, 

Till that becomes unseen and receives proof in its turn 
(Song of Myself, 3: 15-17 p. 190). 

He often asserts the body and the soul in the same line: “I am the poet of 
the body and I am the poet of the soul,”(Song of Myself 21:1 p. 207). 
Anyone shuttling back and forth between the physical and the spiritual 
cannot affirm both in the same breath, nor would he write such lines as 
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these: “I have said that the soul is not more than the body, / And I have 
said that the body is not more than the soul” (Song of Myself 48: 1-2 p. 
244). For him, both “have equal priority (and value); the claim of each is 
valid” (Byers p. 34). 

This, however, should not tempt us to assume any sort of 
philosophical dualism in Whitman’s work. The two worlds exist but are 
not completely independent of each other. “His dualism was not of the 
most common variety in which matter and spirit are opposed; rather he 
regarded them as inseparable and interdependent, the one permeating the 
other” (Conner p. 100). Whitman told us that he used to see things 
“blending the real and the ideal, and each made portion of the other” (p. 
769). His poetry testifiers to this fact. In the physical he could feel the 
spiritual. In ‘To Think of Time’ he says “I swear I think now that 
everything without exception has an eternal Soul! / The trees have, rooted 
in the ground! the weeds of the sea have! the animals!” (9: 1-2 p. 557). In 
another poem he cries: “O spirituality of things!” (Song At Sunset, 39 p. 
603). 

Also Whitman makes the spiritual receive identity through the 
physical. In L A Song of Joys ’ he says “O the joy of my soul leaning pois’d 
on itself, receiving identity through materials and loving them, observing 
characters and absorbing things” (98 p. 327). The soul achieves its 
‘identity’ through the act of observing, loving , and absorbing concrete 
things. So the soul and world “are reciprocal in their creation and being” 
(Byers p. 31). Whitman’s is not a dualistic, mechanistic universe in which 
the physical and the spiritual, or world and mind, are completely 
separated. He often speaks of the poet as a blender of the physical and the 
spiritual: 

Then the full-grow poet stood between the two, and took each 
by the hand; 
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And to-day and ever so stands, as blender, uniter, tightly 
holding hands, 

Which he will never release until he reconciles the two, 

And wholly and joyously blends them 

(When The Full-Grown Poet Came 4-7 p. 648). 

This way Whitman succeeds in getting away from dualism and, 
meanwhile, he does not fall into the monism of extreme organic theory. 
He does not press the organic theory to its extreme. So neither part is 
allowed to dominate and neither is to belittle the value of the other: “I 
believe in you my soul, the other I am must not abase itself to you / And 
you must not be abased to the other” (Song of Myself, 5:1-2 p. 192). The 
union of both is “a marriage rather than a rape by either partner” 
(Waskow p. 30). And Byers describes Whitman’s world-view as “a 
bipolar unity, whereby two terms in a dualism are at once kept distinct yet 
also joined into a single whole .... The two poles do become 
interdependent; though they remain distinct, each is incomplete or unreal 
without the other.” (p. 30). Whitman himself said that body and soul are 
“fused though antagonistic.” (Furness p. 49). This phrase shows the 
peculiar relation as it expresses both fusion and separateness at the same 
time. This cannot be called dualism nor monism. Bipolar unity seems to 
be the appropriate term. 

Whitman’s affirmation of both the physical and the spiritual, and 
the bipolar unity in which he holds both, make him neither an idealist nor 
a materialist. Critics coined many terms to describe Whitman’s 
philosophical stance. It is “a modified version of idealism,” also it is “a 
peculiar kind of material ideality,” and “a subjective materialism or a 
materialistic idealism” (Waggoner p. 20; Matthiessen p. 525; and 
Asselineau 1962 p. 27 respectively). In his Literary Theories: A Study in 
Egyptian Literature, M. S. Al-Komi expresses his belief that neither 
materialism alone nor idealism alone is enough as a world-view, and that 
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both should be reconciled in “what we called ‘spiritual realism’ which 
means that we do not take the apparent temporal existence to be real and 
true as such, but we should suppose a higher existence behind it” (pp. 
158-9 my translation). The term ‘spiritual realism’ seems to describe 
Whitman’s philosophy best. 

Whitman’s bipolar unity allows nature its independent existence 
and, at the same time, shows how it is related to the soul. This makes 
Whitman appear more like Wordsworth and Emerson. Some statements 
of the three poets are strikingly similar. Whitman says: “Every hour of 
dark and light is a miracle”(Miracles, 17 p. 514). This is similar to 
Emerson who can “see the miraculous in the common” (Atkinson p. 41). 
This also sounds like Wordsworth: “to me the meanest flower that blows 
can give / Thought that do often lie too deep for tears” (Intimations of 
Immortality 207-8 p. 590). Yet there are significant differences between 
Whitman on the one hand and Emerson and Wordsworth on the other as 
far as nature is concerned. 

Though Emerson holds nature in great esteem, his nature is not as 
real as that of Whitman. In his essay Nature, Emerson speaks of nature 
as, not real in itself, but fagade which reality lies behind. Nature, to him, 
has its existence only in the soul’s perception, it is “a phenomenon, not a 
substance.” And he asserts that “nature is the incarnation of a thought” 
(Atkinson pp 27, 421). Whitman, on the other hand, did not hold this 
phenomenalist view of nature. For him nature was real: 

The word reality as he [Whitman] used it contained none 
of the Berekeleian overtones of [Emerson’s essay] Nature, 
but, except as qualified by some such adjective as ‘unseen’ 
always meant stubborn, external, three dimensional things 
- extended substance. (Conner pp. 93-4) 
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Emerson places reality more in the human mind making whatever 
value or meaning man finds in nature arise from man not nature. This 
view “implies the ‘idealistic’ interpretation of natural phenomena which 
is common to transcendentalists” (Beach 1956 p. 319). In his essay The 
Transcendentalist, Emerson confirms his identification with the idealist 
school of philosophy when he says that “Mind is the only reality, of 
which men and all other natures are better or worse reflectors” (Atkinson 
p. 89). This sounds more like Blake than Whitman. So the fact that 
Whitman was influenced by the American transcendentalist movement 
should not blind us to the significant differences. If he agrees to the 
Transcendental “emphasis on intuition as opposed to intellect as a means 
of piercing into the real essence of things,” he cannot accept the 
Transcendentalists’ “belief in the importance of spirit over matter” 
(Horton p. 116). So, if we insist on calling Whitman a Transcendentalist, 
it should be remembered that his was a Transcendentalism modified to 
square with his veneration of material reality. 

Critics used to find great affinity between Whitman and 
Wordsworth in their concepts of nature. “In his richness of sensuous 
outfit, in devotion to the concrete, he [Whitman] is most like 
Wordsworth” (Beach 1956 p. 393). However, Whitman still differs from 
Wordsworth and the Romantic poets in his concept of nature. Nature had 
“a more inclusive meaning for him [Whitman] than it had for 
Wordsworth” (Waggoner p. 33). The English Romantic poets and even 
Emerson usually sing of lonely beaches, peaceful meadows, fields, 
forests, and rivers; and they held the typical romantic view of the superior 
beauty of life remote from cities and crowds. For Whitman, nature is 
whatever he perceives in the external world by means of his senses. He 
sings not only of rivers and forests, but also of factories, machines, and 
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city life: “O the engineer’s joy! To go with a locomotive! / To hear the 
hiss of steam, the merry shriek, the steam whistle, the laughing 
locomotive” and “O to work in mines” (A Song of Joys 10-11,62 p. 326). 
This celebration of city life can be found in poems such as ‘Song of the 
Open Road,’ ‘Song of the Broad-Axe,’ A Broadway Pageant,’ ‘Give Me 
the Splendid Silent Sun,’ ‘From Noon to Starry Night,’ and many others. 
Fie finds fulfilment not only in beautiful nature, but also in populous 
cities with their workers and the sounds of their machines: “Populous 
cities, the latest inventions, the steamers on the rivers, the railroads, with 
many a thrifty farm, with machinery, / And wool and wheat and the 
grape, and diggings of yellow gold.” (A Song of the Redwood-Tree 2: 11- 
12 p. 354 ). If Wordsworth can find immortality in the meanest flower, 
Whitman can find it even in what is usually regarded ugly: “The bull and 
the bug never worship’d half enough, / Dung and dirt more admirable 
than was dream’d,” (Song of Myself 41: 28-9 p. 234). This is a broader 
concept of nature. It is what Whitman called “the true idea of Nature, 
long absent” from poetry (p. 984). 

Also, in Whitman’s poetry there is a cute sense of harmony 
between nature and the mind. Wordsworth’s poetry shows an awareness 
of the battle for mastery between the mind (the spiritual) and the eye (the 
physical); and an attempt to achieve a state of harmony between both. 
Whitman. On the other hand, seems to have already achieved this 
harmony from the beginning. It is the fruit of his philosophy or his 
intuitive knowledge. Unlike Wordsworth, this state of harmony is 
permanent, not temporary. Whitman never complains of what the 
Romantics called ‘the despotism of the eye.’ The eye, for him, is an aider, 
not a despotic tyrant. So, the poetic faith in nature perhaps nowhere 
appears more full-blown than in the poems of Whitman. He “may be 
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regarded as in some ways marking the culminating point in the romantic 
concept of nature” (Beach 1956 p. 370). 

The difference between Whitman and Blake cannot be overstated. 
Blake is an idealist. It is true that the systems of all Romantic poets 
“deserve the name of ‘idealist’ because mind is their central point and 
governing factor” (Bowra p. 3). But Blake is more idealist than all 
Romantic poets. This is clear enough in his rejection of the physical 
world, his belief in Eternal Forms, and his belief in innate ideas. Many 
critics refer to “Blake’s ontological idealism” and assert that he “drew on 
idealist philosophy” (Kittel p. 117 and Ahearn p. 14). Blake’s world¬ 
view, then, is greatly different from that of Whitman. This is the reason 
why they trod different paths to the same goal. It explains also for the 
differences between the two poets in many concepts and tactics. 

In Blake’s poetry, for instance, “difficult symbolism culminates in 
an out-of-body experience” (Ahearn p. 28). But in Whitman’s work 
attentive perception does this job. Also Blake turns all creation into a 
symbol of the invisible, while Whitman just opens himself up to creation 
letting it move his soul into realization of the invisible. In other words, 
for Whitman, creation is not a symbol but a catalyst in the process of 
seeing the invisible. The Romantics, including Blake, tried to discover the 
world “through the unaided efforts of the solitary soul”(Bowra p. 23). But 
Whitman’s soul was aided with the senses. His bipolar unity was a new 
way of seeing. This is why Whitman was able “to direct his observation 
to the objects of the external world with stricter concentration than 
Blake” (Schorer p. 314). Holding the physical world to be fallen and 
unreal, Blake had to create his own world. Critics often speak of Blake’s 
visionary poetry as an attempt to create a new world. Having Blake in 
mind, Frye says that “a visionary creates, or dwells in, a higher spiritual 
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world” (p. 8). Whitman, by contrast, creates no worlds. He seeks ‘a 
higher spiritual world’ on this earth. So, instead of creating a new one, he 
only enters this actual world trying to uncover its intrinsic value; and this 
leads him to vision. This is the main contribution Whitman made to the 
visionary tradition. “Tying his ‘vision’ to the empirical, the perceptibly 
concrete, Whitman initiated one of the distinguishing features of later 
American visionary poetry” (Waggoner p. 31). 

Whatever the differences between Blake and Whitman, they are 
still two poets of the same visionary tradition. There is much in common 
between them which represents the core of visionary poetry. Theirs is the 
same goal of apprehending the Real. Both believed that this goal cannot 
be attained by the scientist or the philosopher. For both poets, the pure 
reason or the analytical logic cannot give us a transcendent knowledge of 
the Absolute and the Infinite. For both, this was the job of altered 
consciousness. This non-intellectual avenue of knowing goes back to the 
early philosophers and mystics. At the rise of science it was relatively 
rejected. But now modern thinkers allow the possibility of knowledge 
that transcends reason: “It is biased to assume that knowledge is always 
intellectual, and that non-intellectual knowledge does not exist. Actually 
we know by soul more than we know by reason” (Al-Komi 2004 p. 63 
my translation). Through different means, both Blake and Whitman tried 
to awaken the individual’s consciousness to such a knowledge. Both had 
faith in the divinity of the human individual and placed much emphasis 
on his ability to gain salvation through personally acquired knowledge. 
Both believed in the importance of the direct unmediated experience. 

There are other common features between both poets which can be 
regarded as the main characteristics of visionary poetry. One of these is 
the touch of mysticism that pervades their work. The word ‘mystical’ is 
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often used by critics to describe the work of both poets. “Blake seeks 
ultimate intensities, and follows his imagination through until it becomes 
a profound mystical vision” (Welbum p. 100). And “the key to 
everything Blake ever wrote or painted lies in his mysticism” (Damon 
1958 p. 1). Also in his Varieties of Religious Experience, William James 
cites section five of Whitman’s Song of Myself as an expression of the 
mystical experience in which the individual gains sudden, fleeting insight 
or transcendent knowledge ( pp. 395-6). Surprisingly critics detect in the 
work of both poets the five stages of the ‘Mystic Way’ described by 
Evelyn Underhill in her study Mysticism. Commenting on Song of Myself 
Miller says: “The central portion of the poem, sections 6 - 49, may be 
related step by step, to the ‘Mystic Way’ as described by Evelyn 
Underhill in her valuable study Mysticism'’'’ (Miller 1957 p. 7). And 
Damon explains that “Blake passed through these identical five stages. 
His complete works, which are an accurate record of his life, fall into 
these same divisions” (Damon 1958 p. 2). 

There is so much in common between the visionary and the 
mystical that they are often confused. Like the visionary experience, 
mysticism “is a form of spiritual communion with God which is by its 
nature incommunicable to anyone else, and which soars beyond faith into 
direct apprehension” (Frye p. 7). Thus both experiences can be seen as 
more than a state of emotion; as a state of knowledge in which a new 
truth is perceived. Both the visionary poet and the mystic try to attain 
moments of ecstasy during which they gain intuitive knowledge which 
originates not in the logic of the mind but in the illumination of the soul, 
and both find it difficult to express this knowledge in human language. 
So, both insist that this knowledge is known only personally through the 
experience itself. 
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However, there are many differences between the visionary and the 
mystic. First, the mystical trance is a temporary and rare state. Great 
mystics speak of achieving direct apprehension of God only three or four 
times in their lives and with great effort. The visionary poets, on the other 
hand, try to achieve enlarged consciousness, and make it a permanent 
state both in themselves and in the reader. Blake says: “I am in God’s 
presence night & day, / And he never turns his face away” (Fragment 91, 
13-14 p. 558). Second, the mystic is relatively withdrawn from practical 
life. This is not the case with visionary poets. The political aspect of the 
work of Blake and Whitman is too clear to be illustrated. Third, 
mysticism tries to achieve annihilation of the body, but visionary poetry, 
at least as Whitman conceives it, elevates the body with the soul. While 
the mystics reach ecstasy through mortification of, or escape from, the 
senses, Whitman asserts that it is through the senses that he reaches 
mystical consciousness. Whitman’s is an “inverted mysticism” (Miller 
1957 p. 7). Realizing these differences, critics assert that “most of the 
poets generally called mystics might better be called visionaries which is 
not quite the same thing” (Frye p. 8). Bowra was aware of this fact when 
he said that Blake “was not a mystic.. .but a visionary” (p. 13) 

Another feature common to the work of both poets is the fact that it 
raises questions about its truth-value. Is there any truth in visionary 
poetry? How can we accept visionary affirmations and how can we test 
their validity? Do the values the poet celebrates - such as cosmic order, 
immortality, and divinity - really exist in the world outside? Are they 
mere subjective musings or objective facts that can be tested and proved ? 
In fact these questions are as old as poetry itself, but visionary poetry is a 
particular case as far as poetic truth is concerned. What makes it so is the 
fact that visionary poets try to reach transcendent knowledge not through 
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the usual channels, but through vision, intuition, insight, or imagination. 
The extreme unreality of Blake’s materials, his faith in unfettered 
imagination, and Whitman’s faith in the reports of his senses - all these 
make visionary poetry more liable to questions concerning its truth-value. 

Though I do not intend to repeat well-known facts about the 
evolution of the idea of poetic truth through different ages, it may be 
worth noting that in modern times truth is held to be neither purely 
objective, nor purely subjective, but both at once. This applies more to 
the artistic truth. In a recent study of literary issues from a philosophical 
perspective, Al-Komi renounces both the idea that truth is purely 
objective and the idea that truth is purely subjective. He rejects both as 
extremities. Man, he argues, “forms a unity with world outside, always 
communicating with it, receiving and imparting. This means that man 
sees things in the world, but this seeing is not with the bare eye, but with 
the eye... laden with experience.” And, he concludes, “artistic truth is 
subjective / objective” (Al-Komi 2005 pp. 291-2, my translation). 

This modern view of truth is what the visionary poets tried to 
establish; and it is in the light of this view that the truth-value of their 
work should be judged. Blake’s acceptance of the esse-est-percipi 
principle unites the subject and the object. His “mental experience is a 
union of a perceiving subject and a perceived object.... The work of art is 
the product of this creative perception” (Frye p. 85). The same was said 
of Whitman who holds soul and world in a bipolar unity fusing the 
physical and the spiritual. In his world “one part does not counteract 
another, he [the perfect poet] is the joiner, he sees how they join” (Song 
of the Answerer, 33 p. 315). So, critics assert that “the Visionary way of 
seeing the world bridges the gap between subject and object” (Beach 
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2004 p. 21). It is a peculiar way of seeing which leads to a truth that 
cannot be tested in the conventional ways. 

In this frame of mind the truth-value of visionary poetry is both 
subjective and objective. The beauty (the value or the truth) is both in the 
eye of the beholder and in the object seen. The visionary truth is not less 
valid for this; only more significant and human. For pure scientific fact is 
non-human. It may be useful for practical purposes, but it does not 
become human until it is emotionally absorbed: “Value is the individual’s 
approach to fact.... A man’s vision of anything determines its value for 
him” (Fisher p. 16). But, if we make no sharp distinction between the 
objective and the subjective, how can we know that the poet is not 
imagining what he celebrates? What asserts us that imagination does not 
lead to mere subjective musings? To this critics may reply that 
imagination has its own logic. In Blake’s case this logic is the innate 
ideas with which man is born and which govern the way he perceives the 
world. Borrowing Blake’s metaphor, Frye argues that just as an acorn 
will develop to be an oak, and not just any oak but the particular oak 
implicit in it, so the human being starts at birth to perceive in a 
characteristic and consistent way, relating his perception to his unique 
imaginative pattern. So he asserts that free imagination can be a danger 
“only if there is no inner unity to the character of the perceiver” (p. 23). 
Whitman’s imagination is not a danger as it is always checked by the 
poet’s frequent return to the sensible world. 

Containing both objective and subjective elements, the truth-value 
of visionary poetry should not be judged according to logic. Neither 
‘correspondence’ nor ‘coherence’ can be used to probe the validity of the 
visionary truth. We may find Blake’s poetry lacking coherence. But we 
should remember that “Blake did not see truth as a ‘correspondence’ to 
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some presumed or hypothesized ‘reality,’ whether ‘internalist’ or 
‘externalist’” (McGann p. 32). It seems that poetry in general, and 
visionary poetry in particular, operates through the principle of 
incommensurability. Its truth-functions are not encompassed by the 
coherence and correspondence theories of truth. Thus we cannot judge 
the truth-value of visionary poetry by logic. After all, the visionary truth 
is not logically reached. As it is reached through expanded self, it is by 
the consistency of this expanded ‘self’ that truth should be judged. 

In order to call our attention to this fact visionary poets usually 
celebrate contradiction. In both Blake and Whitman we find not only 
juxtaposition of contradictory elements, but also the presence of divergent 
tendencies and clashing ideas. Blake followed the maxim that “without 
Contraries there is no progression” (The Marriage 3 p. 149). In a single 
breath Whitman praises goodness and wickedness. “Great is goodness; 
Great is wickedness.... I find I often admire it just as much as I admire 
goodness” (p. 145). The presence of contradictory statements seems to 
characterize all visionary poetry. There are many ways to view these 
contradictions. Foes would see in them the evidence of intellectual and 
literary incompetence of the poet. Friends would see them in terms of a 
Hegelian order, or, at least, would show how the poet wrote great poetry 
in spite of these contradictions. But these contradictions may also be 
intended as an assault on pure reason to force it to give way to intuition. 
Also they are an attack on single-minded dualism. Whitman said: 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself 

(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 

(Song of Myself, 51: 6-8, p. 246) 

In defying usual logic, the poet calls attention to the importance of 
reliance on ‘self’ or obedience to the Transcendental in self. The poet 
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says these words directly after emerging from his long visionary journey. 
Self is now expanded and purified and, being so, it can lead us. In other 
words, we should care for consistency in self; not in transient ideas. This 
is why, directly after this passage, the poet is pleading for acceptance, or 
for a response from the reader: “Who wishes to walk with me? / Will you 
speak before I am gone?” (51: 11-12 p. 247) and we feel an acute sense of 
urgency in the poet’s plea. 

Trying to find certain criteria to judge the validity of the truth of 
visionary poetry, critics distract the reader from his real task. The reader’s 
task is attaining the same state of heightened consciousness. After that, 
knowledge and the certainty of knowledge may come normally. A critic 
said: “There is no room for value judgments when considering the 
Visions of poets. Either one ‘Sees’ and has one’s life transformed, or one 
does not” (Beach 2004 p. 26). This, of course, does not mean passive 
acceptance. Rather, he refers us to the experience that offered the poet his 
truth and asks us to try to go through this experience. This view is 
promoted by the fact that the visionary poets are interested not so much in 
offering us any truths as in showing us how they got them and how we 
can get more for ourselves. This is why Whitman declares that the truth 
he is after and which he may have found “is not in this book” (A Song 
For Occupations 2: 19 p. 357). But ‘this book’ can show us how to find 
the truth for ourselves. The visionary poet “never provides us with ready¬ 
made answers, but instead invites us to follow him in his quest and even 
to go beyond him if we can.” (Asselineau 1980 p. 19). 

It is true that the visionary poet makes affirmations and discovers 
hidden truth and value. But he offers not only the truth but also the way 
he got it. Showing us the way is the main mission of the poet. Whitman, 
for instance, always provides us with specific details and concrete 
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imagery so that we can know how he saw them and, consequently, we 
learn to see deeper. So the reader must be concerned more with the 
manner the poet attains imaginative vision than with the results of that 
vision. “We must beware, then, of trying to be too specific about what the 
imaginative object was, and attempt to concentrate on the manner in 
which the imagination sought its object” (Wamock p. 111-2). 

Instead of trying to logically persuade the reader of the validity of 
their knowledge, the visionary poets insist that the reader gets knowledge 
for himself through experience. This is because, like the mystics, they 
feel that their knowledge cannot be expressed in words because it is not 
an idea or a state. So the true knowledge the visionary poem offers “is its 
act of knowing” (Hoagwood p. 40). The visionary knowledge appears “as 
a form of activity rather than as a content, a possession, or an idea.” It 
comes only through experience because it “always outruns conception” 
(McGann p. 7). This view of knowledge is consistent with modern 
epistemology which is “tending more and more today to regard 
knowledge as a process more than a state” (Piaget p. 2). 

The fact that the visionary knowledge is experiential and not 
conceptual, leaves no room for logical judgment. To test it we should go 
through the same experience as the poet did. This is what a visionary poet 
like Whitman tries to make us achieve either by explaining his own 
experience, or by encouraging us to go through the journey with or 
without him. He makes it clear that experience is the real test of wisdom. 
In ‘Song of The Open Road,’’ the poet stands on the road saying: “Here is 
the test of wisdom, / Wisdom is not finally tested in schools.” Then when 
he asserts that this knowledge (wisdom) needs no proof as it “is its own 
proof’ (6: 8-11 p. 300), we know that knowledge is the journey itself. 
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What asserts the idea that visionary knowledge is the process of 
knowing rather than what one knows at the end, is the fact that the 
journey of knowledge is endless. In his 1847 notebook Whitman wrote: 

I think the soul will never stop or attain to any growth 
beyond which it shall not go - when I night by the sea 
shore and looked up at the countless stars, I asked of my 
soul whether it will be filled and satisfied when it should 
become god enfolding all these, and open to the life and 
delight and knowledge of everything in them and of 
them...and the answer was, No, when I reach there, I 
shall want to go further still ( Holloway p. 66). 

The goal, or the truth, is to be achieved only by continual pursuit of 
something ever out of reach. It is the activity rather than the final resting 
place which should be our aim. 

The visionary poet, thus, shows us that truth “means not only 
conscious knowledge but our right relationship to the world and 
ourselves” (Welbum pp. 2-4). If we can make friends with the world, and 
enter imaginatively into its processes, our knowledge may be 
transcendent. So the poem offers no ready vision, it only brings readers to 
their angles of vision. That is exactly what the visionary poet tries to 
achieve for himself and teach us to achieve for ourselves - to make a 
better relation with the world, to adopt a new ‘stance’ from which things 
appear as they really are. Thus, the visionary poet cannot be said to invent 
the values he celebrates or dreams them into being. “For his object is not 
so much to impose a new form on the world as to adopt a new stance in 
which the world takes on new shapes” (Feidelson p. 27). His affirmations 
then, the truths, and meanings he discovers, the ‘new shapes’ he speaks 
of, are real in the sense that they are already out there. He only works 
hard to gain access to them. If we try to judge their validity, we should 
not use logic or other conventional norms. Rather we should apprehend 
them personally so as to be able to judge them for ourselves. 
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Chapter Three 

Whitman’s Visionary Poetry: 
Thematic Expectations 
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There are certain themes which dominate Whitman’s work. These 
themes are introduced and reintroduced in many poems because they 
emanate from Whitman’s conception of visionary poetry. And the 
treatment of these themes is normally consistent with that conception. 


I. The Senses and The Problem of Scepticism 

At the heart of Whitman’s work is his celebration of the senses: 
“Seeing, hearing, feeling are miracles” (Song of Myself, 24: 27 p. 211). 
The senses are “instant conductors all over me” which “seize every object 
and lead it harmlessly through me” (Song of Myself, 27: 5-6 p. 215 ). Of 
the senses, the eyesight is the most important. Whenever the senses are 
mentioned the eye is given a particular place. In ‘Beginning My Studies, ’ 
the poet names the sources of his joy: “the least insect or animal, the 
senses, eyesight, love” (3 p. 171). Most poems begin with the poet 
looking at something and all the time we are made aware of what the poet 
sees. Many times he asks the reader to look at something. 

But other senses are also celebrated. In many poems sight gives 
way to more primitive senses less easy to doubt, and less in need of 
interpretation. The poet finds joy in the sense of smell: “the exquisite 
smell of the earth at daybreak.” (A Song For Joys, 15 p. 324), and taste: 
“The air tastes good to my palate” (Song of Myself, 24: 56 p. 212). 
Sounds and voices the poet hears are also a source of joy for him: “Now I 
will do nothing but listen, / To accrue what I hear into this song, to let 
sounds contribute toward it.” (Song of Myself, 26: 1-2 p. 214 ). 

If the poet can find joy in all senses, it is touch to which he is most 
sensitive. The tactile impressions he receives are so immense that they are 
almost painful to him: “the shuddering longing ache of contact” (Song of 
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the Open Road, 8: 9 p. 302). Through touch the poet’s identity is 
transformed: “Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity?” 
(Song of Myself, 28: 1 p. 215 ). Physical contact is the source of immense 
knowledge: “A touch now reads me a library of knowledge in an instant” 
(Holloway, II, 72). The poet receives tactile impressions by his entire 
body and not only by his hands. The mere contact of his foot with the 
earth is the source of inexpressible feelings: “The press of my foot to the 
earth springs a hundred affections, / They scorn the best I can do to relate 
them” (Song of Myself, 14: 9-10 p. 200). When he walks in the woods, it 
seems to him that the branches caress him and the wind rubs against him 
lovingly: “Winds whose soft-tickling genitals rub against me...” (Song of 
Myself,24: 45 p. 212). 

Whitman is so sensitive to the sensations he receives that he 
attaches high value even to the least of his kinesthetic sensations: 

Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy, 

I cannot tell how my ankles bend, nor whence the cause of 
my faintest wish,... 

That I walk up my stoop, I pause to consider if it really be 
(Song of Myself, 24: 49-51 p. 212) 

And sensations which generally pass unnoticed by most of us, are a 
source of joy for him: “My respiration and inspiration, the beating of my 
heart, the passing of blood and air through my lungs...” (Song of Myself, 
2: 10 p. 189). 

Whitman celebrates the senses because of the role they play in his 
visionary flights. This role cannot be mistaken. The transcendent 
knowledge which the poet gains, the insights he attains, and the truths he 
discovers become possible only after the poet achieves enlarged 
consciousness through fusion of his soul and the physical world. The 
senses, body, and sensual desires help this fusion take place. And if the 
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reader feels that Whitman’s affirmations are achieved and not merely 
stated or asserted, if the reader accepts these affirmations, this is due to 
the role played by the senses and the body in the process of perception. 

The central importance of the senses to the visionary perception 
becomes clear if we compare Whitman characteristic visionary poems 
with his late poetry. A good example of Whitman’s late poetry is ‘The 
Base of All Metaphysics, ’ written in 1871: 

Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Germanic 
systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ divine 
having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and underneath Christ 
the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of friend 
to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of children and parents, 

Of city for city and land for land. (6-15 p. 275) 

This poem, like all Whitman’s late poetry, is not a visionary poem. At 
least it is not characteristic of Whitman’s great visionary poetry. Here, the 
poet does not discover or uncover but merely states or asserts the 
superiority of love to all philosophical or religious creeds. This time, the 
affirmation is not justified by experience because it is wholly independent 
of the senses. The poet is not receiving any sense impressions, but just 
thinking. Even when he says in line five “I see” what he sees is not a 
physical object but philosophies and religions. So, the poem does not 
offer the visionary affirmation typical of Whitman and which the reader 
finds it easy to share. It is just meditation, opinion or belief. 

This change is due not to a change in the poet’s philosophy, but to 
the decline of his senses. The poet made no major changes in his 
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philosophy, but as he grew older, his sensations lost their sensuality and 
his desires and joys lost their violence. This decline was accelerated by 
the poet’s stroke of paralysis in 1873. So, though the poet still believes in 
the importance of the external world, this world “addressed itself more to 
his imagination and his soul than to his senses.” And “after 1860 he did 
not write a single poem which exalts matter and really sings the joys of 
the flesh” (Asselineau 1962 pp. 16, 30). 

In his late poetry, the poet did not totally lose contact with the 
external world. His senses continued to inform him about the external 
world, but they are no longer a source of transforming joy. Whitman 
acknowledges this fact: 

In youth and maturity Poems are charged with sunshine 
and varied pomp of day; but as the soul more and more 
takes precedence, (the sensuous still included,) the Dusk 
becomes the poet’s atmosphere. I too have sought, and 
ever seek, the brilliant sun, and make my songs 
according. But as I grow old, the half-lights of evening 
are far more to me. (p. 923). 

By acknowledging that ‘the soul more and more takes precedence’ the 
poet explains the shift of emphasis in his poetry. The supremacy has 
passed from his half-paralyzed body to his soul. Nature, the senses, and 
body scarcely has a place in his late poetry. This accounts for the touch of 
abstraction pervading his late poetry. This also asserts the importance of 
the senses for Whitman’s characteristic visionary poetry. 

A great faith in the reports of the senses marks Whitman’s 
visionary poetry. It seems as if Whitman had never considered the 
possibility that the phenomenal world of the senses may tell us nothing at 
all about reality. But it would be a mistake to suppose that this faith was 
the result of naivete or lack of thought, or that this faith was never 
challenged by scepticism. Many early poems tackle the problem of faith 
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and doubt. In ‘To Think of Time, ’ written in 1855, the poet is attacked by 
doubt. The varied scenes of death which take up the first eight sections of 
the poem make the poet suspect immortality. But soon he says: “I have 
dream’d that the purpose and essence of the known life, the transient, / Is 
to form and decide identity for the unknown life, the permanent” (8: 15- 
16 p. 556) and “I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! (9: 3 p. 
557). At this early stage, the poet’s certainty is not achieved through 
expansion of the soul. It is only dreamed or asserted in defiance of logic. 
Different as it is, this poem shows clearly that Whitman’s faith was - in 
some early stage - challenged with doubt. 

Another poem tackles the possibility that the external world may 
not tell us anything of the real and the eternal: 

That may-be reliance and hope are but speculations after all, 

That may-be identity beyond the grave is a beautiful fable only, 

May-be the things I perceive, the animals, plants, men, hills, 
shining and flowing waters, 

The skies of day and night, colors, densities, forms, may-be 
these are (as doubtless they are) only apparitions, and 
the real something has yet to be known, 

(Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances 3-6 p. 274). 

The poet considers the possibility that what he sees is only apparitions. 
The solution offered this time is love, physically expressed and so 
available to the senses: 

To me these and the like of these are curiously answer'd by 
my lovers, my dear friends, 

When he whom I love travels with me or sits a long while 
holding me by the hand, 

When the subtle air, the impalpable, the sense that words and 
reason hold not, surround us and pervade us, 

Then I am charged with untold and untellable wisdom, I am 
silent, I require nothing further, 

I cannot answer the question of appearances or that of 
identity beyond the grave, 

But I walk or sit indifferent, I am satisfied, 

He ahold of my hand has completely satisfied me (10-16 p.274) 
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This resolution is indicative of both the nature of Whitman’s knowledge 
and the role of the body, the senses and the physical world. The poet 
achieves certainty not through logical reasoning, but through the touch of 
a friend’s hand. The trance which accompanies the simple presence at his 
side of someone he loves gives him the reassuring certitude that what he 
perceives really exists. Whitman “did not philosophize, theologize, or 
mythologize: he trusted his senses, his intuitions, and his body” 
(Waggoner p. 22). The senses and the body are enough to provide the 
poet with whatever certainty and knowledge he needs. 
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II. Sexuality, Body, and Spirituality 

Aware of the role the body plays in his visionary flights, Whitman 
celebrates it everywhere in his poetry. “The word ‘body’ is always 
surrounded in his poems with the same halo as the word ‘soul’ in the 
works of other poets” (Asselineau, 1980 p. 24). Not only does he assert 
that the body includes and is the soul, but also he declares his devotion to 
the flesh: “If I worship one thong more than another, it shall be the 
spread of my own body, or any part of it” (Song of Myself, 24: 31 p. 
211). When he sings of the body, Whitman usually places particular 
emphasis on the sexual organs (see, for instance, Song of Myself, 24: 31- 
34). He insists that sexual organs are the equals of other organs: 
“Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of any man hearty and 
clean, / Not an inch nor a particle of an inch is vile, and none shall be less 
familiar than the rest” (Song of Myself, 3:20-21 p. 190). In the prudish 
age in which he wrote, Whitman wanted to teach the reverent acceptance 
of the body. 

Critics rightly note that Whitman’s “procreative poetry is not 
primarily a love poetry, but poetry of sexual energy” ( Miller 1962 p. 
148). His themes of sexual energy go beyond the conventional themes of 
romantic love-literature. He often invokes naked men and women singing 
their beauty, their vigour, and the violence of their desires. There are 
many passages that describe love affairs, sexual desires, and orgasms. 
The phallic imagery and overt sexual language saturate his poems, even 
when he expresses spiritual aspects of his visionary experience. The 
spiritual fusion he achieves with his soul in section five of ‘Song of 
Myself’ is depicted as a sexual intercourse etweenb the poet’s soul and his 
body. Even his yearning to be fused with nature is expressed in language 
full of sexual connotations: 
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You sea! I resign myself to you also-1 guess what you mean, 

I behold from the beach your crooked fingers, 

I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 

We must have a turn together, I undress, hurry me out of 
sight of the land, 

Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, 

Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you. 

(Song of Myself, 22: 1-6, p. 208). 

This reversal of the Romantic tradition is one of the remarkable features 
of Whitman’s. While the Romantic poets “tend to show the sexual drive 
as sublimated or channeled into expressions of art, Whitman inverts this 
romantic mode by channelling ...spiritual yearnings into bold and 
unusual expressions of sexuality” (Aspiz p. 274). 

The sex themes in Whitman’s poetry, especially those found in the 
groups of poems entitled ‘Children of Adam,’ and ‘Calamus,’ may shock 
the reader. Emerson advised Whitman to omit some lines, but Whitman 
insisted that Emerson “did not see the significance of the sex element as I 
had put it into the book” (Traubel, I, 51) and that “the espousing principle 
of those lines so gives breath of life to my whole scheme that the bulk of 
the pieces might as well have been left unwritten were those lines 
omitted” (p. 669). These themes are not only indispensable, but also 
consistent with the poet’s general thought. 

In Whitman’s epistemology the soul and the world are held in a 
bipolar unity. The sensual and the sensory are the base from which the 
soul takes flight into the transcendent. So, the sensual and the visionary 
are merged; and mystical ecstasy and sexual desire are indistinguishable 
aspects of the act of knowing. Whitman always felt that “even in religious 
fervor, there is a touch of animal heat” (p. 982). Also he said: 
“Swedenborg was right when he said that there was a close connection 
between the state we call religious ecstasy and the desire to copulate. I 
find Swedenborg confirmed in all my experience” (Traubel, V, 371). This 
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is why Whitman often links a person’s vocalism and his experience of the 
sensual. He declares that the “limber-lipped” orator must undergo a vast 
range of experiences before he can attain “the divine power to speak 
words”. After experiencing “chastity, friendship, procreation, prudence, 
and nakedness....it is just possible there comes to a man, a woman, the 
divine power to speak words” (Vocalism 1: 1-9 p. 509). Aspiz notes that 
in his poetry “Whitman fashioned a trope in which the persona’s sexual 
arousal and visionary fervor lead him to an inspired vocalism.” (p. 273). 
Sexuality in this theory becomes a way of knowledge, and in many 
poems we find that sexual ecstasy accompanies moments of visionary 
knowledge. Many critics detect this fact in Whitman’s work. Asselineau, 
to give only one example, notes that in Whitman’s poetry there is “a 
curious pansexualism based on sexual mysticism which... makes him 
consider the coitus a mode of knowledge” so in his work “mystical joy 
and sexual climax are confused” (Asselineau 1962 p. 6). In Whitman’s 
poetry, all passages that can be called ‘mystical’ have erotic components. 

Sexuality also serves the as a metaphoric expression of the 
visionary experience, which is, by its nature, inexpressible in human 
language. In many poems, the reciprocal relation between the soul and 
the world, can be seen as the epistemological equivalent of a love affair. 
In these poems the sexual act is a metaphor of the act of knowing. “Faced 
with the inadequacy of conventional systems of knowledge, he 
[Whitman] seems to have seized on the sexual paradigm as a model for 
the mysterious act of knowing” (Martin p. 25). Thus, most of Whitman’s 
poems about sex can be read as poems about ways of knowing. Waskow, 
for instance, reads the ‘Calamous’ and ‘Children of Adam’ groups of 
poems as description of both sexuality and perception or the act of 
knowing: “The two groups of poems are about complementary ways of 
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knowing for which ways of loving are metaphors.” And he says that ‘ One 
Hour to Madness ,’ and ‘ Native Moments' are poems “about knowledge 
sharp and quick” despite their apparent sexuality (pp. 75, 77). 

But we should not go to the extreme of reading Whitman’s poems 
on sexuality as mere metaphors. They are also about the body. Whitman 
is the poet of the body and whatever he achieves is possible only through 
acceptance of the body as great, not vile or shame. This is what he wanted 
to teach. In the Children of Adam group, the poet teaches us to accept our 
bodies by offering us the ideal of the sexual innocence and pleasure of 
Adam. In Blake’s mythology, man fell when he externalized his thoughts 
and, as a result, he had a physical body which imprisoned him in the five 
fallen senses. But, for Whitman, the Fall took place the moment man felt 
ashamed of his body. It is not Adam, but his children who fell and lost the 
garden through self-degradation of their bodies and their innate sexual 
innocence. 

To regain the paradise man must purge not the physical, but the 
sense of the physical as sinful. In other words, the regeneration of man 
depends on his acceptance of his body and his natural impulses. This idea 
informs many of the poems of the Children of Adam group. In ‘To the 
Garden the World, ’ Whitman says: 

TO the garden the world anew ascending, 

Potent mates, daughters, sons, preluding. 

The love, the life of their bodies, meaning and being, 

Curious here behold my resurrection after slumber, (1-4 p. 248). 

The speaker is Adam who returned to paradise. But the paradise is this 
world which became so only when Adam’s ‘daughters and sons’ accepted 
‘the life of their bodies.’ It is not man’s shame but his glory that he is a 
child of Adam, and he must not suppress, but accept, the Adamic in his 


nature. 
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In ‘Ages and Ages Returning at Intervals, ’ it is implied that Adam 
did nor die: “Undestroy'd, wandering immortal.” It is the potentiality in 
man to achieve the innocence of Adam that has not died. Man can still 
restore his innate innocence and restore his paradise which the poet 
describes as eht“ new garden the West, the great cities.” The implication 
is that the garden is not a specific place, but rather a state of mind. It is 
acceptance of body and love. In the same poem the poet appears 
regenerated and “Bathing myself, bathing my songs in Sex” (p. 264). This 
is an ironic metaphor. Conventionally, bathing is associated with 
cleansing and with the sacrament of baptism. But the poet’s bathing is 
done in sex, the very element which necessitates a rebirth through 
baptism. The implication is that genuine baptism is in sex. Sex becomes 
in this metaphor, a purifying element through which man regains his lost 
innocence. 

Whitman was aware of, and careful to reveal, the evil effects of the 
social conventions regarding the body. In his ‘One Hour to Madness and 
Joy, ’ he cries: “O confine me not!” and he speaks of “defiance of the 
world.” He seems to be in a hostile society, a world in which the Adamic 
innocent concept of the body is shattered. It is this “thrice-tied knot” of 
society that makes it difficult for him to “ascend, to leap to the heavens of 
the love indicated to me” and “to return to paradise!” when he manages to 
“drink the mystic deliria deeper than any other one.” Feeling this evil 
effect of society, the poet tries, and advises the reader: “To be absolv'd 
from previous ties and conventions, I from mine and you from yours,” 
“To have the gag remov'd from one's mouth” and “To escape utterly from 
others' anchors and holds!” To achieve this the poet is willing to take any 
risk: “to be lost if it must be so!” Even if it brought him the loss of 
position and respectability in society, the poet is determined to resist the 
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stifling suppression afflicted by society. It is the way “to rise thither with 
[his] inebriate soul,” and “to feed the reminder of life with one hour of 
fullness and freedom” (p. 263). However, it should be noted that “the 
poet does not declare in favor of lawlessness for its own sake; he merely 
rejects society’s deluded conventions” (Miller 1957 p. 50). Instead of 
conformity to these false conventions, he preaches conformity to the 
Adamic innocence. 

Despite his celebration of the senses, the body, and the sensual, 
Whitman does not give the impression, on the whole, of a man morbidly 
obsessed with sex. “Sexual gratification makes a very minor strain in the 
total volume of his song” (Beach 1956 p. 388). If we judge by the whole 
work, the soul and the spiritual will appear as the major strain. Whitman 
often makes it clear that his goal is the soul, and whenever he mentions 
the body, the soul is present. In 7 Sing The Body Electric, ’ he says: 

I SING the body electric, 

The armies of those I love engirth me and I engirth them. 

They will not let me off till I go with them, respond to them, 

And discorrupt them, and charge them full with the charge of 
the soul (1: 1-4 p. 250). 

The poet is celebrating the body electric, not the body alone in isolation. 
The electricity is the spiritual life of the body, the soul. Unaware that the 
soul takes its origin solely from the body, some people try to purify their 
souls by rejecting the body. But doing so they only corrupt their souls. 
They deprive the soul of its charge. It is the poet’s task to ‘discorrupt’ 
these souls and ‘charge them’ again when he makes those people accept 
the body. In the same poem, physical nearness is presented as a kind of 
spiritual fulfilment: “There is something in staying close to men and 
women and looking on them, and in the contact and odor of them, that 
pleases the soul well, / All things please the soul, but these please the soul 
well.” (4: 6-7 p. 253). The casual contact, the mere bodily presence of 
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another ‘pleases the soul well.’ Thus, it is made clear that from the 
pleasure of the body comes the pleasure of the soul which is the real goal 
of the poet. 

Whitman, thus, is not merely sensual. For him the body is not 
simply an end in itself, but a means. He quickly leaves it behind and 
reaches the soul. Recurrent in Whitman’s poetry is the theme of the 
physical leading to the spiritual. In ‘Song of Myself, ’ he says: 

I but use you a minute, then I resign you, stallion, 

Why do I need your paces when I myself out-gallop them? 

Even as I stand or sit passing faster than you (32: 24-6 p.219) 

The stallion represents the physical world, the senses, and the body with 
its sexual desires. The poet uses this stallion but soon he leaves it behind 
as he becomes able to run faster. Whatever this stallion stands for, it is 
not the aim, only the means that helps the poet attain spirituality. 
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III. The Theme of Identity 

Whitman had an abiding interest in the ways the self relates to the 
other, and he had a complex set of insights into that relationship and its 
impact on the attempt to apprehend the transcendent. The theme of 
identity recurs in many poems and was open to opposing interpretations 
and misinterpretations. One of these misinterpretations is to read 
Whitman’s poems as expressing an arrogant egotism. Many passages of 
his work give the impression of an egoistic poet who makes of his self the 
centre of the world. The first line in ‘Song of Myself’ reads: “I celebrate 
myself, and sing myself,” and in the same poem, he says: “I wear my hat 
as I please indoors or out” (20:9 p. 206). These and many similar 
passages can express an objectionable egotism only if they are read out of 
the whole work. But within the frame of Whitman’s thought these 
passages celebrates not the poet’s self, but self - that enlarged self 
capable of apprehending the transcendent. 

Many critics are of the view that the T in Whitman’s poetry does 
not refer to the poet, but to the individual self, whether that of the poet or 
that of the reader. When he tells of things he perceived and insights he 
attained, the T is specifically Whitman who went through the 
experience. But it also includes the reader who can go through the same 
experience as the poet guides him. This curious mixture of identities 
occurs in even the poems conventionally regarded as autobiographical: 

STARTING from fish-shape Paumanok where I was born, 

Well-begotten, and rais'd by a perfect mother, 

After roaming many lands, lover of populous pavements, 

Dweller in Mannahatta my city, or on southern savannas, 

Or a soldier camp'd or carrying my knapsack and gun, or a 
miner in California, 

Or rude in my home in Dakota's woods, my diet meat, my drink 
from the spring (Starting From Paumanok, 1: 1-5 p. 176). 
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The poem begins with autobiographical facts. But when the speaker 
claims to have been a miner in California and to have had a house in 
Dakota’s woods, we know that Whitman is not writing autobiography but 
using a few autobiographical facts to delineate a composite portrait of an 
individual self in the journey of knowing. Miller asserts that the T in this 
poem “is a composite American who embodies in some complex way the 
whole American and finally the whole human experience” and he warns 
us of “the danger of reading Whitman’s poems biographically, the T as 
the historical Walter Whitman” (Miller 1962 pp. 77, 111). 

Seen this way the poet’s celebration of himself is a celebration of 
any self capable of expansion: “The poet magnifies himself .... But the 
self-celebration is to serve as a signal for each man to discover his own 
divine selfhood” (Miller 1962 p.79). The poet encourages the reader to 
discover this self which enables him to achieve enlarged consciousness. 
This is why Whitman takes along the reader whenever he magnifies 
himself. The poet’s assertion of his self is not an expression of 
superiority. When the poet says that he wears his hat as he pleases, he 
soon says: “in all people I see myself, none more and not one barely-corn 
less / And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them” (20: 13-14, 
p.206). This equality on which the poet insists throughout his work 
indicates that his celebration of his self is not mere egotism. “In asserting 
his own uniqueness he merely gives expression- at least philosophically 
and intentionally- to the creative power of the innate soul ‘identified’ 
through his own personality” (Allen p. 382). 

On the other extreme is the charge of the poet’s loss of identity. So 
intense were Whitman’s perceptions that he literally identified himself 
with whatever objects and people he perceived. In ‘There Was a Child 
Went Forth, ’ the poet tells us of his childhood: 
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THERE was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look'd upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years (1-4, p. 491). 

It is a usual practicece of Whitman to become whatever and whoever he 
sees. In ‘Song of Myself it is no longer the prostitute who draggles her 
shawl, the President who holds a cabinet council, the Missourian who 
crosses the plains. It is the poet who does all that. And in section thirty- 
three the poet says: 

I am the hounded slave, I wince at the bite of the dogs, 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, I myself become 
the wounded person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe. 

I am the mash'd fireman with breast-bone broken (130-9 p.225). 

In the attempt to enlarge his consciousness, the poet always moves from 
seeing to being the other. There is no clear line of demarcation between 
the self and the other. Some critics believe that this identification is so 
massive that it results in a loss of the poet’s identity. The poet is “losing 
himself in an intense awareness of the crowd and of the outer world” 
(Wells p. 31). Even D. H. Lawrence says: “Oh, Walter,... What have you 
done with yourself? With your own individual self? For it sounds as if it 
had all leaked out of you, leaked into the universe” (p. 13). However, 
Whitman never totally loses his self to the world. 

Whitman shows awareness of being endowed with a distinct 
existence: “nothing exterior shall ever take command of me” (A Song Of 
Joys, 138 p. 329). And despite his identification with people and things 
he sees, he is aware that these are not his self: “These [people and 
objects] come to me days and nights and go from me again, / But they are 
not the Me myself’ (Song of Myself, 4: 8-9 p.191). He clearly 
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distinguishes between his self and the other. And he always defends the 
individual identity: “Nothing endures but personal qualities” (Song of the 
Broad-Axe, 4:6 p.334). Though he defends community which he calls 
‘ensemble’ in his socio-political essay Democratic Vistas, he celebrates 
the “simple separate person” and never sacrifices it to the ensemble 
(One’s-Self I Sing 1 p. 165). 

So, both teams - those who see Whitman as egoistically asserting 
his self and those who charge him with losing his identity - see only part 
of the picture. Whitman, in fact, does both. He both asserts his identity 
and loses it to the external world. But his assertion of identity is not 
egotism and his loss of self is only temporary. Whitman’s conception of 
identity, in fact, is consistent with his general thought. The same principle 
that governs the relation between the soul and the body governs the 
relation between the self and the other, the individual and the community. 
It is a bipolar unity in which each part neither loses itself to the other, nor 
stands in isolation. From this reciprocal relation between self and the 
other emerges a “more inclusive conception of self’ which achieves the 
poet’s ideal of identity (Chari p. 12). The ideal identity, for Whitman, is a 
combination of individuality and the sense of community. Commenting 
on Whitman’s Democratic Vistas, Chase says: “Whitman’s greatness has 
always rested in his ability to describe the plight and career of the self in 
all of its singleness... as well as in the astonishing and ever novel models 
of its entanglement with the world in which it exists” (Chase 1985 p. 59). 
It is a world in which “every one disintegrated yet part of the scheme” 
(Crossing Brooklyn Ferry 2:2 p. 308 ). 

The same applies to the self in its relation to the world. In the 
process of perception the self is lost in fusion with the external world, 
only to be regained enlarged. Thus, identity is not a static isolated self, 
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but self in a relationship with the other. This curious relationship in which 
the self merges into the other and yet keeps its identity is illustrated in 
many poems. ‘The Dalliance of the Eagles ’ is a short poem that illustrates 
this relationship well: 

SKIRTING the river road, (my forenoon walk, my rest,) 

Skyward in air a sudden muffled sound, the dalliance of the eagles, 

The rushing amorous contact high in space together, 

The clinching interlocking claws, a living, fierce, gyrating wheel, 

Four beating wings, two beaks, a swirling mass tight grappling, 

In tumbling turning clustering loops, straight downward falling, 

Till o'er the river pois'd, the twain yet one, a moment's lull, 

A motionless still balance in the air, then parting, talons loosing, 

Upward again on slow-firm pinions slanting, their separate diverse 
flight. 

She hers, he his, pursuing (p. 412). 

Though the poem is purely descriptive, we gain insight into the problem 
of individuality. It describes the successful union of the individualistic 
eagles, a union that has not been achieved by a sacrifice of individuality. 
Describing the activity of the two eagles, the poet calls our attention to 
the paradoxical conjunction of the separate, ‘the twain yet one.’ And by 
the end of the action the two eagles disengage, their selfhood or 
individuality unimpaired but deepened by the experience of merging. 
They make ‘their separate diverse flight,’ each keeping his own enlarged 
self. Whitman is more like these eagles than like the mystic who loses his 
self in his fusion with God. This conception of identity goes in accord 
with the poet’s mission: “If the poet is to be a ‘medium’ between nature 
and Man,... it follows that he must somehow both lose self and assert 
self’ (Waskowp. 51). 
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IV. Optimism and Cosmic Consciousness 


One of the most characteristic themes of Whitman’s visionary 
poetry is the theme of cosmic consciousness. In his book Cosmic 
consciousness, Bucke expounded a theory of three levels of 
consciousness: simple, Self, and Cosmic. The first level is an attribute of 
animals, the second of man, and the third of the rare human who is 
prophet, seer or mystic. The writer cites Guatama the Buddha, Jesus the 
Christ, and Walt Whitman as exponents of the cosmic consciousness. In 
his visionary illuminations Whitman often feels the infinity of space and 
time: “O to realize space! / The plenteousness of all, that there are no 
bounds” (A Song of Joys 112-3 p. 328). And he usually asserts this 
infinity: “I do not doubt I am limitless, and that the universes are 
limitless, in vain I try to think how limitless” (Assurances 4 p. 562). 
Whenever the poet looks at the sky he feels and evokes a sense of cosmic 
infinity: 


I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems, 

And all I see multiplied as high as I can cipher edge but the 
rim of the farther systems. 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 

Outward and outward and forever outward. 

My sun has his sun and round him obediently wheels, 

He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 

And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside 
them (Song of Myself 45: 14-20 p. 240). 

Paradoxically that universe which shrinks man and his solar system into 
microscopic specks by its infinity, does not belittle the value of man, but 
makes man and his destiny supremely important: “What do you suppose I 
would intimate to you in a hundred ways, but that man or woman is as 
good as God?” (Laws for Creation 8 p. 512 ). 
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Accompanying this sense of infinity is a sense of cosmic order, 
plan, and purpose. When the poet achieves self expansion in ‘Song of 
Myself ’ he apprehends cosmic order: 

And [ I] am not stuck up, and am in my place. 

(The moth and the fish-eggs are in their place, 

The bright suns I see and the dark suns I cannot see are in 
their place, 

The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place.) 

(16: 22-25 p. 204). 

Implied in this sense of fitness of self and things, is the sense of design or 
order in the universe. In the same poem, and as the poet conquers the 
barriers of space and time, he asserts: “Do you see O my brothers and 
sisters? / It is not chaos or death- it is form, union, plan- it is eternal life- 
it is Happiness” (50: 9-10 p. 246). From a transcendent point of view 
outside space and time, life is not chaos or death. It is order, plan, and 
happiness. Happiness is the natural state when the self becomes sure of 
plan, and order in life. Life is not undifferentiated flux, but a measured 
journey: “The earth neither lags nor hastens” (A Song of the Rolling 
Earth, 18 p. 363). 

Whitman had also a strong sense of cosmic purpose. Only this 
sense was not based on logical reasoning. In Backward Glance, Whitman 
says “While I cannot understand it or argue it out, I fully believe in a clue 
and purpose in Nature, entire and several...”(p. 670). This intuitive sense 
of cosmic purposefulness is asserted in many poems. As early as 1856 he 
wrote: “I do not doubt that the orbs and the systems of orbs play their 
swift sports through the air on purpose” (Assurances 5 p. 562). As this 
teleological view of the universe is evoked in so many poems, Whitman’s 
work gives us the sense that “the purpose of prophecy is to reveal a 
perfect dispensation already given, but now debased, or imperfectly 
realized” (Chase 1962 p. 161). 
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This sense of cosmic order accounts for Whitman’s enthusiasm for 
life and everything in it. Seen this way, nothing is vile or trivial. Every 
thing, big or small, is but a part of an entire scheme: “And there is no 
object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’d universe” (Song of 
Myself 48: 8 p. 244). The small or the commonplace relates to, and 
indicates, the whole universe. This is why Whitman insists that in using 
parts he is speaking of the whole: 

I will not make poems with reference to parts, 

But I will make poems, songs, thoughts, with reference to 
ensemble, 

And I will not sing with reference to a day, but with reference to all 
days, (Starting from Paumanok 12: 17-19 p. 183 ). 

Also he insists that “All must have reference to the ensemble of the 
world, and the compact truth of the world...” ( Laws for Creation 4 p. 
511). In practice, Whitman never perceived anything without being aware 
of its cosmic content, and hence his equalitarian attitude towards 
everything in nature: “I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey- 
work of the stars” (Song of Myself 31: 1 p. 217). He shows acceptance 
and enthusiasm for the universe down to its every least creature and 
aspect. 

The ordered, meaningful, purposeful universe was a source of 
Whitman’s cosmic optimism. Another source was his evolutionism. 
“Whitman’s evolutionism and optimism grew up together. Whitman is, 
indeed, the poet of evolution par excellence” (Conner p. 92). His belief in 
evolution and his teleological view of the universe are interrelated and 
together they inform his optimism. In many poems Whitman asserts that 
the world is not only perfect - with order, plan, and purpose -, but also in 
its way to more perfection in the future: 

The soul is always beautiful. 

The universe is duly in order, every thing is in its place, 
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What has arrived is in its place and what waits shall be in its 
place, (The Sleepers 7: 38-40 p. 549). 

Here, ‘what has arrived’ is the present and ‘what waits’ is the future in 
which the poet had an unalterable faith. When Whitman wrote the first 
editions of his Leaves of Grass, the idea of evolutionism had already been 
in the air for a long time. He seems to have found in this theory 
intellectual support for his intuitive optimism. However he was not a 
blind follower of Darwin. In Whitman’s evolutionism, nature is not 
careless of the single life of the individual. 

Whitman’s evolutionism appears clearly in his dynamic conception 
of the world as a constant becoming: “Ever the mutable, / Ever materials, 
changing, crumbling, re-cohering” (Eidolons 13-14 p. 168). It is a world 
of constant change in which “All goes onward and outward, [but] nothing 
collapses” (Song of Myself 6:31 p. 149). The entire world seemed to him 
an irresistible current without a beginning or an end. He is certain that 
this ceaseless process is heading towards a perfect future because 
“Amelioration is one of the earth's words,” (Rolling Earth 1:17 p. 363). 
‘Amelioration’ is one of Whitman’s words for ‘evolution.’ 

In Whitman’s evolutionism all events in time are organically 
interrelated: the past is summed up in the present, the present was 
implicit in the past, the future is the perfect offspring of the present, and 
“nature’s amelioration blessing all” (Song of the Universal 4:13 p. 371). 
This led the poet to a tolerant and differential attitude toward the past, 
satisfaction with the present, and confidence about the future. In ‘Passage 
to India ’ the poet is happy about the present achievements, but he also 
pays homage to the past which had made its contribution to the present: 

SINGING my days, 

Singing the great achievements of the present, 
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Yet first to sound, and ever sound, the cry with thee O soul, 

The Past! the Past! the Past! (1: 1-9 p. 531). 

The poet is aware that the present is the product of a long evolutionary 
development which took place in the remote past. He himself is the 
product of such a process. In Song of Myself, he says: “I am an acme of 
things accomplish'd,” and he tells how cosmic forces took care of him as 
he was an embryo and collaborated to complete and delight him: 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg'd close- long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen, 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it 
with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ'd to complete and delight me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. (44: 15-36 p. 239). 

The long evolutionary process that gave the poet his ‘robust souT 
does not stop at the present. It goes on granting the future more and more 
perfection. In ‘To Think of Time, ’ the poet sees perfection in everything: 
the earth, the animals, the vegetables, and the minerals. And he says: 
“Slowly and surely they have pass'd on to this, and slowly and surely they 
yet pass on” (8: 22-30 p. 557). The present bears the seeds of future 
perfection: 

In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 

Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 

Nestles the seed perfection (Song of the Universal 1: 4-7 p. 369). 
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So, what is bad at present will be good in the future: “...from craft and 
guile and tears, / Health to emerge and joy, joy universal. (Song of the 
Universal 2:15-6 p. 369). 

The greatest aim of the evolutionary process, as Whitman 
conceived it, is the perfection of the soul. The evolution of nature is only 
the ‘sustenance’ for the soul in its evolution: “Of the progress of the souls 
of men and women.../ all other progress is the needed emblem and 
sustenance” (Song of the Open Road,13: 35 p.305). For this soul all 
nature and cosmic forces have long laboured: 

For it [the soul] has history gather'd like husks around the globe 
For it the entire star-myriads roll through the sky. 


For it the partial to the permanent flowing, 

For it the real to the ideal tends. 

For it the mystic evolution, 

Not the right only justified, what we call evil also justified. 

(Song of the Universal, 2: 5-12 p 369). 


It is on the evolution and perfection of the soul that Whitman places his 
hopes for a future in which everything, even evil, will be justified because 
it will be seen in its right perspective. 
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V. Evil, Suffering, And Morality 


Whitman’s evolutionism meant that the world is not only directed 
toward good, but good in itself - a fact which Whitman celebrates 
everywhere in his work. This striking optimism led some to believe that 
Whitman was devoid of the vision of evil. Matthiessen, for instances, 
says that both Emerson and Whitman “seem superficial, precisely 
because they lack the Vision of Evil” (p. 18). In fact, Whitman’s attitude 
towards evil and suffering was widely misunderstood. He was never 
unaware of the existence of evil and suffering: 

I see all the menials of the earth, laboring, 

I see all the prisoners in the prisons, 

I see the defective human bodies of the earth, 

The blind, the deaf and dumb, idiots, hunchbacks, lunatics, 

The pirates, thieves, betrayers, murderers, slave-makers of 
the earth, 

The helpless infants, and the helpless old men and women. 

(Salut Au Monde! 10:14-9 p. 294). 

Evil is part of the poet’s experience. In section six of ‘Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry’ the poet says: “I am he who knew what it was to be evil,” and he 
provides a catalogue of basic and universal sins (p. 311). Many poems 
give the impression that “the facts and philosophis of evil were 
Whitman’s profound concern” (Khan p. 237). In 7 Sit and Look Out’ the 
poet shows awareness of all forms of evil and suffering. He is aware of 
the abuse of personal relationships and the substitution of hate and lust 
for affection and love: 

I see in low life the mother misused by her children, dying, 
neglected, gaunt, desperate, 

I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treacherous 
seducer of young women, 

I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love 
attempted to be hid, I see these sights on the earth, 

(3-6 p. 411) 
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He is also aware of the great enemies of man such as war, pestilence, 
tyranny and famine: 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see martyrs 
and prisoners, 

I observe a famine at sea, I observe the sailors casting lots 
who shall be kill'd to preserve the lives of the rest, 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
persons upon laborers, the poor, and upon negroes, and 
the like; (7-9 p. 411) 

The existence of evil did not escape Whitman and he does not seek to 
deny it. He just accepts it. 

Acceptance of evil and suffering is a motif constantly repeated in 
Whitman’s poetry: “What is called good is perfect, and what is called sin 
is just as perfect” (To Think of Time 8: 28 p. 557). And in another poem 
he asserts: “I reject none, I accept all” and he evokes the ideal poet 
“unclosed to good and evil” (By Blue Ontario’s Shore 2:3,6:19 pp. 469, 
472). Also in ‘Song of Myself he declares: “I am not the poet of goodness 
only, I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness also” (22:16 p. 209). 
He accepts not only sin and evil, but also sinners and evil doers. In the 
same poem he he says: 

This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 

It is for the wicked just same as the righteous, I make 
appointments with all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left away, 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited, 

The heavy-lipp'd slave is invited, the venerealee is invited; 

There shall be no difference between them and the rest. 

(19: 1-6 p. 205). 

Whitman, indeed had a god-like tolerance of evil and suffering. 

This may be misunderstood as indifference. The poet’s words 
apparently encourage this misreading: “Evil propels me and the reform of 
evil propels me, I stand indifferent” (Song of Myself 22:18 p. 209). And 
after a long catalogue of evils the poet says: “All these-all the meanness 
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and agony without end I sitting look out upon, / See, hear, and am silent” 
(I Sit and Look Out 10-11 p. 411). But, seen in the context of the whole 
work, these lines should not suggest indifference. The poet’s silence is 
not approval of evil or passive surrender to it as one of the hard facts of 
life. Rather it is “the silence of philosophical insight” (Miller 1957 p. 
150). The poet is silent because he gained insight into the whole context 
of evil. Whitman’s acceptance of evil is in line with his equalitarian 
attitude towards everything in nature and is supported with his view of 
the entire scheme of things. He accepts evil as “part of a totality which in 
its wholeness is perfect” (Conner p. 126). It is part of the life process 
which he unquestioningly embraces. 

The poet’s tolerance of evil is based also on his evolutionism. Evil 
and suffering are viewed as merely a moment in the irresistible progress 
of things towards the better. Evil, for him, is “a mere accident and not an 
essence” (Asselineau 1962 p. 54). Certain that evil will not last, the poet 
accepts it as a temporary stage: “Do you think I could be content of all if I 
thought them their own finale ?” (Faces 2: 1 p. 576). In the same poem he 
declares that the existence of evil does not disturb him because he can see 
a forthcoming perfection: 

In each house is the ovum, it comes forth after a thousand of 
years. 

Spots and cracks at the windows do not disturb me... 

I read the promise and patiently wait (4: 13-6, p. 578) 

And he declares his intention as a poet: “I will show that whatever 
happens to anybody it may be turn’d to beautiful results” (Starting from 
Pumanok 12: 13 p. 183). The final victory of good over evil is the theme 
of his very short poem ‘Roaming in Thought ’: 

ROAMING in thought over the Universe, I saw the little that 
is Good steadily hastening towards immortality, 
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And the vast all that is call'd Evil I saw hastening to merge 
itself and become lost and dead. (p. 412) 

Thus, the poet accepts evil because it is just “a stage through which things 
have to pass before they reach perfection” (Asselineau 1980 p. 25). 

However, the poet could not have meant this perfection to be a 
miraculous change in the physical world. The evil will not literally 
disappear. Only we will stop seeing it as evil, and will see it in its right 
perspective. This will be possible only after the evolutionary perfection of 
the soul. Evolution, it should be remembered, is seen by the poet to be 
aiming mainly at the perfection of the soul. This is why the poet’s 
declarations of the disappearance of evil usually follow his predictions 
about the evolutionary perfection of the soul. In ‘Song of the Universal ’ 
the poet describes how all forces work for the perfection of the soul, then 
he says: “Not the right only justified, what we call evil also justified” 
(2:12 p. 369). Every progression adds to the perfection of the soul. Then 
the perfect soul will be able to see evil as the poet saw it when he 
achieved expansion and purification of a soul- as part of a perfect 
totality. This is the way the future will justify the present and 
retrospectively give it its true sense: “...all I see and know I believe to 
have its main purport in what will yet be supplied.” (Thoughts 5 p. 409). 
Perhaps, in that future, our souls will be worked by evolution into such a 
state of perfection that we can say with the poet that: “...there is in fact 
no evil, / Or if there is...it is just as important ... as any thing else” 
(Paumanok7: 6-7 p. 180). 

Due to his attitude towards evil and sin, Whitman was often 
charged with immorality, or at least with “a lack of moral discrimination” 
(Khan p. 245). Whitman neither condemns nor damns anything. He 
attributes to evil the same value as to good. And he shows indifference 
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about conventional moral issues: “What blurt is this about virtue and 
about vice? (Song of Myself 22:17 p. 209). This, as well as his violent 
reaction against puritan ethics and his indifference about social taboos, 
may intensify in the reader the sense of the poet’s immorality. But 
immorality is not the proper word to describe Whitman’s work. He is 
only amoral - if we take the word to mean just lack of interest in 
conventional morality. And “his amoralism never turns to immoralism” 
(Asselineau 1962 p. 80). 

Morality is not explicitly stated in the poet’s work. In fact, we 
cannot expect a poet like Whitman to write moralizing and preaching 
poems. He asserts that “the greatest poet does not moralize or make 
applications of morals” (p. 13). But this does not mean that he is not 
interested in morality. He celebrates not only evil, but good as well: 
“Great is the good” (p. 145). In the preface to the 1876 edition of his 
book, Whitman insists on the moral significance of his poems and 
indicates the peculiar nature of this morality. His poems: 

.. .prepare the way for, and necessitate morals,... just the 
same as nature does and is...While the Moral is the 
purport and last intelligence of all Nature, there is 
absolutely nothing of the moral in the works, or laws, or 
shows of Nature. Those only lead inevitably to it - begin 
and necessitate it (p. 1010). 

This is the sort of morality the poet preaches. It is not laws or codes. 
Nature, he says, is moral but without moral laws. Deep within nature 
there are the principles that guarantee its morality. Similarly, the morality 
of man should spring from within. It should not be externally imposed. 
Morality should be a natural impulse rather than an imposed duty: 

I give nothing as duties, 

What others give as duties I give as living impulses, 

(Shall I give the heart's action as a duty?) 

(Myself and Mine 20-22 p. 379). 
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Abolishing the notion of duty, Whitman wants moral behaviour which is 
as natural as the functioning of the organs of the body. In many poems he 
asserts that moral values cannot be imposed upon man: “The truth in man 
is no dictum....it is vital as eyesight” (p. 142). And as early as 1855 he 
said: 


Justice is not settled by legislatore and laws.... it is in the 
soul 

It cannot be varied by statutes any more than love or pride or 
attraction of gravity can, 

It is immutable..it does not depend on majorities.... 

For justice are the grand natural lawyers and perfect 
judges... .it is in their souls (p. 144). 

Just like justice, all moral values are in the soul. The social laws and 
norms can be changed, but the morality of the soul never changes. So the 
poet always refers us to that morality latent within our souls: “None but 
would subordinate you, I only am he who will never consent to 
subordinate you, /1 only am he who places over you no master, owner, 
better, God, beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself’ (To You 16-17 
p. 376). 

This conception of morality frees man from submission to any 
external systems of morality. This is why Whitman’s poetry “does not 
contain any precise percept” of morality (Asselineau 1962 p. 86). Man 
should listen to the dictates of his enlightened soul, not to the priest nor to 
the poet himself: 

I charge that there be no theory or school founded out of me, 

I charge you to leave all free, as I have left all free. 

(Myself and Mine 28-29 p. 380). 

Freedom in this sense does not mean moral anarchy. It is guided by the 
natural morality of the soul. Morality is guaranteed by the change of 
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man’s consciousness, which is the poet’s main preoccupation. Lawrence 
was aware of this peculiar nature of Whitman’s morality: 

The essential function of art is moral. But a passionate, 
implicit morality, not didactic. A morality which changes 
the blood, rather than the mind. Changes the blood first. 

The mind follows later, in the wake. Now Whitman was a 
great moralist. He was a great leader. He was a great 
changer of blood in the viens of men. (p. 18). 

Morality in this conception is no longer the work of the priest or 
the moralist. It becomes the task of the poet. Only the poet can grant man 
an altered consciousness. This is why Whitman predicts that the poet will 
take over from the priest: “Trinitas divine shall be gloriously 
accomplish'd and compacted by the true son of God, the poet,” (Passage 
to India 5: 31 p. 535). Even in his prose writings, Whitman insists that 
“There will soon be no more priests. Their work is done...A superior 
breed shall take their place” (p. 24). The same is echoed in Democratic 
Vistas'. “The priest departs, the divine literatus comes” (p. 932). Thus, 
Whitman’s poetry may not answer questions of morality, but it makes 
them irrelevant. 
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VI. Death and Immortality 

The theme of death preoccupied Whitman’s mind. He is strangely 
fascinated with death and he says he wants to write “poems bridging the 
way from life to death” (Proud Music of the Storm 6:21 p. 530). Despite 
his optimistic view of the world and his love of life, Whitman always 
welcomes death: “welcome ineffable grace of dying days” (Song of 
Myself 45: lip. 240). And he declares: “For not life's joys alone I sing, 
repeating-the joy of death!” (A Song of Joys, 139 p.329). He calls it “sane 
and sacred death” (Lilacs 7:3 p. 461). And he declares: “nothing can 
happen more beautiful than death, (Paumanok 12:14 p. 183). Death seems 
to have exercised a strong attraction upon the poet. 

However, Whitman has never been the melancholic poet who 
welcomes death out of dissatisfaction with life. He often celebrates both 
death and life in the same breath: “Wonderful to depart! / Wonderful to 
stay here!” (Song at Sunset 22-23 p. 603). He never repudiates life. And 
he never envisioned death as and end to his suffering in life. In the 
contrary, life was a source of great joy for him. So his acceptance of 
death is not that of someone to whom life has lost its charm or became a 
burden. His is a positive joyous acceptance of death: “Has any one 
supposed it lucky to be born? /1 hasten to inform him or her it is just as 
lucky to die, and I know it. (Song of Myself 7:1-2 p. 194). 

Whitman’s attitudes towards death and life, thus, may seem 
contradictory. A critic wonders: “Is it not paradoxical that such a sensual 
poet should resign himself so easily to the loss of his body?” (Asselineau 
1962 p. 63). Yet, there will be no contradiction if we remember why life 
was a source of the poet’s joy. Life, the smallest object in the physical 
world, and the senses are celebrated only because they indicate the 
spiritual. Their task was to give the poet an insight into the unseen world 
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of spirituality, a glimpse into the unknown. It is for the same reason that 
death is celebrated. If physical joys and sensations give the poet some 
moments of insight or put him in a visionary mystical trance, it is a 
temporary state. With death the poet can “live beyond the physical world 
in a constant state of intoxication, in a perpetual trance” (Asselineau 1962 
p. 66). The poet is sure that: 

My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 

The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect terms, 

The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine will be 
there. (Song of Myself 45: 29-31 p. 241) 

So, he welcomes death as he is sure that in death he will achieve ultimate 
union with the Transcendent. Death, just like life, will put him in contact 
with the essential eternal reality. So, the poet’s celebration of both life 
and death is not contradictory. Both are means to the same goal. 

The view of death as fulfilment of spiritual ambitions and longings 
recurs in many poems. In ‘The Cradle, ’ the child gains insight into death 
as a spiritual fulfilment of lonesome love. And in ‘Scented Herbage of 
My Breast, ’ the poet links death and love: “What indeed is finally 
beautiful except death and love?” and “the high soul of lovers welcomes 
death” (11, 15 p. 269). In many other poems, the poet gains insight death 
as the fulfilment of a frustrated spiritual attachment when the spirit is 
released to return to the spiritual world. In ‘Lilacs, ’ the poet expresses his 
grief at the death of Lincoln. But the poem is only incidentally about this. 
Its real theme is the gradual transformation in the poet’s attitude towards 
death. At the beginning he is anguished. He sees death as “the black murk 
that hides the star”. This anguish troubles the poet’s soul: “O helpless 
soul of me! / O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul” (2:3- 
5 p. 459). The thought of Licnoln’s loss, the conventional view of death 
as loss perplexes the poet. But gradually, and with the usual help of the 
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physical objects around him, the poet gains insight into death as spiritual 
fulfilment. This he calls ‘knowledge of death’: 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the 
hands of companions (14: 13-5 p. 464). 

With this knowledge of death, the poet is no longer angry at the death of 
Lincoln. He even sings in praise of death: “Have none chanted for thee a 
chant of fullest welcome? / Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above 
all,” (14: 37-8 p. 465). Being fulfiment and not loss, there is no reason to 
fear death: “And as to you Death, and you bitter hug of mortality, it is 
idle to try to alarm me. (Song of Myself 49:1 p. 245). 

The poet accepts death also because he has an unqualified faith in 
immortality, a faith which he expresses in so many poems. Out of his 
visionary flights Whitman got “the conviction of absolute life” (Lewis p. 
109). He often declares: “I think there is nothing but immortality” (To 
Think of Time 9:3 p. 557). His conception of the immortality of the body 
and the soul is based on his view of life as an endless series of cycles: 
“Ever the dim beginning, / Ever the growth, the rounding of the circle, / 
Ever the summit and the merge at last, (to surely start again,)” (Eidolons 
9-11 p. 168). His is a universe of eternal vitality where “All goes onward 
and outward, nothing collapses,” (Song of Myself 6:31 p. 194). This is 
why Whitman asserts the immortality of both body and soul: “My real 
body doubtless left to me for other spheres, / My voided body nothing 
more to me, returning to the purifications, further offices, eternal uses of 
the earth” ( A Song of Joys 140-3 p. 329). Not only is the soul immortal 
in its permanent union with the Absolute after death, but the body is also 
immortal because of the ‘eternal uses of the earth.’ This phrase is 
explained in ‘Song of Myself’: 
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And as to you Corpse I think you are good manure, but that 
does not offend me, 

I smell the white roses sweet-scented and growing, 

I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish'd breasts of 
melons. 

And as to you Life I reckon you are the leavings of many 
deaths, 

(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.) 

I hear you whispering there O stars of heaven, 

O suns- O grass of graves- O perpetual transfers and 
promotions (49: 6-12 p. 245). 

The body becomes ‘good manure’ and has its eternity in the life it gives 
to the roses, melons, and to succeeding generations. Life is but perpetual 
transfers. In the same poem we are told that “The smallest sprout shows 
there is really no death” (6:28 p. 194). 

This view may be called pantheism or reincarnation and it may 
recall the beliefs of certain eastern religions. However, we should avoid 
dogmatic lables in any discussion of the poet’s view of death and 
immortality. The poet himself was aware of the intuitive nature of his 
knowledge of death, and he told Traubel that “these are not reasons, 
...they are only impressions, visions” (Traubel, I, 149). This does not 
belittle the value of the poet’s conception of immortality. It is “the central 
core belief of Whitman’s visionary affirmation” (Waggoner p. 39). It 
helped the poet to achieve emotional reconciliation with death which he 
saw as a beginning, not an end. He often speaks of “the superb vistas of 
death” (Song at Sunset 21 p. 603) and insists that he “will not call it our 
concluding voyage / But outset and sure entrance to the truest, best, 
maturest” (Sail Out For Good 4-5 p. 639). 
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VII. Intellectualism, Science and the Theme of Journey 

Whitman’s anti-intellectualism, his attitude towards science, and 
the open road are three recurring and overlapping themes in his poetry. 
Together they form his view of ways of knowing. Everywhere Whitman 
launches attacks on books and libraries: “Have we not darken’d and 
dazed ourselves with books long enough?” (Passage to India 9:24 p. 539). 
His repeated attack on books and libraries is, in fact, an attack on 
intellectualism. However, this should not be confused with indiscriminate 
anti-intellectualism. His attack on intellectuality is “not out of contempt 
for knowing, but out of a desire to know more than could be contained in 
the standard modes and categories of knowledge” (Martin p. 2). Not that 
intellectual rational approaches in themselves were dead wrong, but the 
exclusiveness they maintained over knowing was wrong. Whitman felt 
that “there was much more to reality than they could access” (Martin p. 
17). He asserts that reality “is not in these paged fables in the libraries” (I 
Was Looking 3 p. 512). Thus, he rejects intellectualism as a way of 
knowing because it closes one off from a fuller apprehension of reality. 

Whitman’s attitude towards intellectuality recalls that of Blake. It 
seems to be a common feature of all visionary poetry. But while Blake 
rejects rationalism in favour of imagination, Whitman rejects it in favour 
of direct personal experience. He “thought of knowing as democratic, 
nonauthoritarian, spontaneous” (Martin p. 30). So, he encourages the 
reader to resist received opinion and second-hand knowledge: “Re¬ 
examine all you have been told at school or church or in any book, 
dismiss whatever insults your own soul, and your very flesh shall be a 
great poem” (p. 11). The readers should follow nobody else’s opinion, not 
even that of the poet: “He most honors my style who learns under it to 
destroy the teacher” (Song of Myself 47: 3 p. 242). 
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Whitman’s view of the function of poetry testifies to this fact. He 
clearly felt that great poetry should unsettle the readers. Instead of 
providing ready answers, great poetry should encourage the readers to 
doubt received opinion, to think for themselves, and to discover for 
themselves. In this way “a great poem is no finish to a man or woman but 
rather a beginning” (p. 24). Throughout his work Whitman repeatedly 
asserts that his words are not an end but a beginning, that the readers 
should make their own discoveries through personal experience: 

The words of the true poems give you more than poems, 

They give you to form for yourself poems, religions,... 

.. .they not the finish, but rather the outset, 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to be content and full, 

Whom they take they take into space to behold the birth of 
stars, to learn one of the meanings, 

To launch off with absolute faith, to sweep through the 
ceaseless rings and never be quiet again 

(Song of The Answerer 2: 23-4, 28-31 p. 318). 

Poetry only stirs the readers’ souls and encourages them to search for 
their own meaning, values, and truth. 

Consistent with Whitman’s attitude towards intellectualism and his 
insistence on direct unmediated experience is his attitude towards science. 
In ‘When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer, ’ the poet says that once he 
attended a lecture on astronomy. He heard many amazing facts about 
stars but: 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander'd off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look'd up in perfect silence at the stars (5-8 p. 410). 

What the poet did is typical of his attitude towards intellectuality and 
science. He simply left the lecture hall and went out to see the stars for 
himself. More than momentary boredom with dry facts, this situation 
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implies the poet’s need to experience for himself the personal dimension 
of knowledge. This agrees with Whitman’s call, repeated throughout his 
work, for direct personal knowledge. For him “abstract knowledge is 
unimportant until it is personally experienced as vision” (Waggoner p. 
58). If Blake subjects received beliefs to the test of imagination, Whitman 
subjects them to the test of personal experience. This insistence on 
personal experience is not repudiation of objective knowledge in favour 
of pure subjectivity. Rather, it is a way to counteract the dehumanizing of 
knowledge effected by modern science. Whitman was not afraid that 
personal experience may lapse into mere subjective musings because he 
“had the transcendentalist’s faith in the unanimity of truth: the ultimate 
significance of things is out there in those things and will be discovered 
to be an absolute unity by anyone who inquires and is truly and freshly 
attentive” (Martin p. 30). 

The fact that Whitman left the lecture hall should not be interpreted 
as a rejection of science. Whitman often celebrates science and industry. 
He sings modern inventions with unqualified enthusiasm. In his Walt 
Whitman: Poet of Science, Beaver proved that Whitman had read many 
books on astronomy, physics and chemistry. “Astronomy, in particular, 
opened endless vistas to his mind” by giving him a sense of the 
immensity of space and time ( Asselineau 1962 p. 102). It is clear that 
Whitman did not reject science or regard it with suspicion. Unlike the 
other romantics, Whitman did not attack science as an enemy of 
imagination. Neither did he regard it as a threat to religion. True, science 
destroys the belief in miracles and the supernatural, but this did not 
disturb Whitman. For him, the real is the supernatural and the common 
objects are miracles. 
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Though Whitman often praises science, he never makes it his final 
goal. In his 1879 preface he says that he adopted scientific theories “for 
purposes beyond” (p. 1012). And in ‘Song of Myself, he praises 
scientists, but he adds: “Your facts are useful, and yet they are not my 
dwelling, /1 but enter by them to an area of my dwelling” (23: 15-16 p. 
210). Science is not his ‘dwelling.’ He employs it only to transcend it. 
This seems consistent with Whitman’s general thought. Like the body, 
the senses, and the physical world, science leads the poet to the spiritual 
and the visionary. So it is neither rejected nor embraced as a final goal. 

If science is to lead the poet to the visionary, its facts should be 
personally assimilated through direct experience. This direct experience 
is available not in books and libraries, but on the open road. This is why 
the theme of journey and open road frequently appears in Whitman’s 
poetry. In ‘Song of Myself ’ the poet presents himself as a perpetual 
traveler: “I tramp a perpetual journey,.../ My signs are a rain-proof coat, 
good shoes, and a staff cut from the woods” (46: 2-3, p. 241). This image 
of the poet is present in many poems. However, ‘Song of the Open Road, ’ 
represents best the poet’s views on intellectuality, science, direct 
experience and the role of the reader. 

The poem opens with the poet on the road: “Afoot and light¬ 
hearted I take to the open road, / Healthy, free, the world before me,” (1: 
1-2 p. 297). As we go on reading, we realize that the journey has both 
symbolic and literal meanings. Symbolically it refers to breaking away 
with traditional systems of thought and the search for first-hand 
knowledge. The poet takes to the road partly because he is “done with 
indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms,” (1: 6-7 p. 297). This 
symbolic sense is enhanced when the poet cries: “Here is the test of 
wisdom, / Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, / Wisdom cannot be 
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pass'd from one having it to another not having it” (6: 8-10 p. 300). Here 
the poet declares the futility of received opinion, conventional thought, 
and established knowledge. To these he prefers direct experience. This 
preference is symbolically expressed when the poet leaves the public road 
which is ‘already prepared’ and ‘well-beated”; and takes to the open 
unknown roads: 

O highway I travel, do you say to me Do not leave me? 

Do you say Venture not-ifyou leave me you are lost? 

Do you say I am already prepared, I am well-beaten and 
undenied, adhere to me? 

O public road, I say back I am not afraid to leave you, yet I 
love you (4: 5-8 p. 299). 

The poet is not afraid to break away with established knowledge (the 
paved road), and he seeks the unknown. 

Also the journey is the progress of the soul which can occur only 
through perception of the physical objects. This leads us back to the 
literal meaning of the journey. Whitman always conceived the open road 
as a condition for the evolution of the soul. This way of enlightening the 
soul is characteristic of Whitman: “Not by meditating. Not by fasting. 
Not by exploring heaven after heaven, inwardly, in the manner of the 
great mystics. Not by any of these ways does the soul come into her own. 
Only by taking the open road” (Lawrence p. 18). In this poem the poet is 
sure that the physical objects can pave the way for the soul to gain 
insights into the unknown: “You paths worn in the irregular hollows by 
the roadsides! /1 believe you are latent with unseen existences, you are so 
dear to me.”(3: 4-5 p. 298). The unseen is latent in whatever is seen on 
the open road. 

In both its symbolic and literal meanings, the journey has its fruits. 
Besides true knowledge, there is freedom: “divesting myself of the holds 
that would hold me” (5: 5 p. 299). There is also self realization: “Here is 
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realization, / Here is a man tallied - he realizes here what he has in 
him”(6:17-8 p. 301). And there is happiness as a normal result of all this: 
“here is happiness, /1 think it pervades the open air, waiting at all times” 
(8: 1-2 p. 302). 

In the second part of the poem, the poet asks the readers to join him 
in the journey: “Allons! whoever you are come travel with me!” (9: 1 p. 
302). He encourages the readers to break away with the fixed systems 
they built or built for them: “You must not stay sleeping and dallying 
there in the house, though you built it, or though it has been built for you” 
(13: 25 p. 306). What starts as an appeal gradually turns into an urgent 
plea: “Camerado, I give you my hand! .. .will you come travel with me?” 
(15: 7 p. 307). The poet is aware that the journey is hard. The literal 
journey requires good health: “He traveling with me needs the best blood, 
thews, endurance” (10: 10 p. 303). And in the symbolic sense of the 
journey the traveler will “be treated to the ironical smiles and mockings 
of those who remain behind” (11: 7 p. 304). Despite this difficulty, the 
reader should make the journey by himself: “Where is he who tears off 
the husks for you and me?” (6: 21 p. 301). The poet cannot make the 
journey on behalf of the reader. He can only point to the road and 
encourage the reader: “It is safe-1 have tried it- my own feet have tried it 
well- be not detain'd!” (15: 2 p. 307). This is Whitman’s conception of 
the poet as just a guide of the people. Rather than offering a lesson, the 
poet helps each reader to learn his own lesson. The poet helps by freeing 
people from tradition and habit and by offering examples of the process 
of self-expansion. This is the role of the visionary poet as Whitman 
conceived it. 
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Chapter Four 

Whitman’s Visionary Poetry: 
Vision As Form 
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The formal aspects in Whitman’s poetry were misunderstood at the 
beginning. His technical innovations and structural devices were regarded 
at the poet’s time as mere mannerism and as signs of lack of form and art. 
Because Whitman’s poetry “was a challenge to the entire concept of the 
poetic idea” it was not regarded as poetry at all. (Williams p. 146). In 
1856 an anonymous London critic wrote: “Walt Whitman is as 
unacquainted with art, as a hog is with mathematics. His poems ...are 
innocent of rhythm, and resemble nothing so much as the war-cry of the 
Red Indians” (quoted in Woodress p. 43). But in time, the value of 
Whitman’s innovations was realized and those who attacked him at the 
beginning admitted the fact that he was a great poet. William Dean 
Howells, to give only one example, first assessed Whitman’s work as 
“unspeakably inartistic.” But later he appreciated it as “a new kind of 
poetry.... He dealt literary conventionality one of those blows...he made 
it possible for poetry to be more direct” (Woodress pp. 56, 157). 

A greater change in the critics’ view of Whitman’s work 
accompanied the rise of the modernist movements in poetry. Whitman 
was more and more appreciated. His techniques and formal aspects began 
to be studied in the light of new concepts of poetic form and technique 
with the resultant discovery of hidden or subtle art, form and structure in 
his poetry. Critics began to admit that his techniques anticipated many of 
these modernist movements and were of great value to the poets who 
followed him. Yet despite all these efforts of the critics, the almost 
inevitable results of Whitman’s visionary preoccupations on his literary 
technique have not been so widely recognized. So it is not my aim to 
defend Whitman against chargers of formlessness. I shall try only to show 
how the poet’s interest in his mission as a visionary poet underlies and, to 
a great extent, determines his poetic theory and practice. In other words, I 
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will try to read the formal and structural aspects of Whitman’s poetry in 
the light of his visionary preoccupations, and relate the poet’s use of 
certain techniques and devices to his self-assigned vocation as a visionary 
poet. 

Whitman’s preoccupation with his message is clear in the emphasis 
on the importance of content and indifference about form frequently 
expressed in his poetry and prose. Once he told Traubel: “The first thing 
necessary is the thought - the rest may follow if it chooses - may play its 
part - but must not be much sought after...” (Traubel I p. 163). Thus he 
attaches so much importance to content giving it priority the formal 
aspects to which he gives only a secondary importance. And in his 1855 
preface he shows indifference to music, placing emphasis on the content 
of the poem: “The poetic quality is not marshalled in rhyme or uniformity 
or abstract addresses to things .. .but is the life of these and much else and 
is in the soul” (p. 11). In ‘Song of the Answerer’ he asserts that when a 
poet has a great thought, he should not seek beautiful form as what he 
writes is necessarily beautiful: 

The words of true poems do not merely please, 

The true poets are not followers of beauty but the august 
masters of beauty 

The greatness of sons is the exuding of the greatness of 
mothers and fathers. (2: 15-17 p. 317) 

This emphasis on content and indifference about form was not 
unobserved by critics: “To read Whitman was to know a man who made 
himself out to be now visionary, now sage, now prophet, often all three at 
once - and only incidentally a poet” (Pearce Introduction p. 1). Whitman 
often makes it clear that his mission took over his craft. 

This attitude of Whitman goes in accord with his pragmatic view 
of poetry and his highly idealized concept of the poet. Whitman never 
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speaks of the poet as a maker but a “seer” whose “brain is the ultimate 
brain” (pp. 10, 9). The great poet always seeks the unknown and “he 
exhibits the pinnacles that no man can tell what they are for or what is 
beyond” (p. 13). In the physical world, he sees not mere beauty but 
eternity, reality, value, and meaning: “he sees eternity in men and 
women” (p. 9). So people “expect him to indicate the path between reality 
and their souls” (p. 10). For Whitman, poetry was never mere beauty, 
neither was the poem an end but a means to realize and indicate the 
spiritual. It is this way that poetry can work so as to eventually make for 
the withering away of religion and morality: “There will soon be no more 
priests....A superior breed shall take their place” (p. 24). The idea that 
literature will supplant and supersede religion is one of the main themes 
of Whitman’s Democratic Vistas. To do so, poetry should move the 
reader into perception of the visionary in life and help him to gain 
insights into the Transcendent and to expand his consciousness. 
Whitman, in other words, wanted poetry to be “the expression of the 
supreme truths which had been revealed to him” in his visionary flights. 
(Asselineau 1962 p. 91). 

This, Whitman realized, was not an easy task. Like all mystics, he 
was aware of the inadequacy of language and conventional argument to 
convey the spiritual truths: “Have you noticed the worm on a twig 
reaching out in the immense vacancy time and time again, trying point 
after point? Not more helplessly does the tongue or the pen of man, essay 
out in the spiritual spheres, to state them” (Furness p. 40). And in ‘The 
Unexpress’d, ’ he says that despite all great poetry including his own, 
“Still something not yet told in poesy’s voice or print - something lacking 
/ Who knows? the best yet unexpress’d and lacking” (9-10 p. 653). Many 
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poems show Whitman taking much pains to express this unexpressed and 
inexpressible. 

With this problem haunting him, Whitman could not put his poetry 
into ready-made molds. He had to experiment with formal and structural 
devices and techniques in an attempt to convey what cannot be usually 
conveyed in conventional poetry. With such a difficult mission, and such 
a deep interest in it, the poet had to reject and modify poetic conventions. 
Hence the relation between the poet’s message as a visionary seer and the 
formal aspects of his poetry. These aspects should not be given more 
importance than what the poet gives them. They should be the vehicle of 
the poet’s vision. When Whitman said “Speech is the twin of my 
vision”(Song of Myself 25:7 p. 213) he was speaking not only of his 
themes, but of his technique and form as well. 

Critics who charged Whitman’s poetry with lack of art and form 
must have missed the way Whitman employs form. Even the critics who 
try to justify the apparent formlessness of his poetry on the basis that 
genius redeems artlessness, and those who try to discover some subtle 
order and form in Whitman’s poems often inventing this order or forcing 
it on the poem - both teams seem to ignore this fact about Whitman’s 
poetry. Unaware that Whitman’s purposes underlie his methods, they go 
in search of whatever signs of art they can find in his poems. Gay Wilson 
Allen observes that those critics “have often failed because they did not 
understand Whitman’s ideas and his intentions” (p. 375). And before 
Allen, William C. Williams lamented the fact that most critics “do not 
believe in seeking within the literary forms... the way in which to expand 
their efforts to know the universe, as Whitman did” (p. 149). 

In fact few critics dealt with Whitman’s poetry on the assumption 
that he adapted form to his purposes and that his mission as a visionary 
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poet underlies, and even determines, not only the formal aspects in his 
poetry, but also his whole poetic theory. Besides Allen and Williams, 
Byers asserts that in Whitman’s poetry “the problems of cosmology, 
perception and poetic are direct parallels” (p. 17). And Buell diagnosis 
the fault in much of Whitman’s criticism: “We tend to separate 
inspiration from craftsmanship... and so are deprived of the critical habits 
and terminology needed to appreciate works which are committed to the 
use of style as a vehicle for vision.” And he asserts that in Whitman’s 
poetry “the visionary element is inextricable from the best ‘poetic’ 
qualities” (p. 126). Those critics try to call our attention to the fact that 
form in Whitman’s poetry has grown from and is the analogy of his 
visionary preoccupations: his method of knowing or gaining insights, his 
concept of perception, and his deep interest in communicating his insights 
to the readers and moving them into an altered consciousness and 
transcendent knowledge. 

The first aspect that was influenced by Whitman’s visionary 
attitude is his aesthetics or what may be called his poetic theory. 
Whenever he discusses his aesthetics, Whitman refers to nature. Nature or 
the physical world, it has been discussed, was the source of the poet’s 
visionary insights. He usually moves from the visual to the visionary. So, 
it is not strange to find this constant analogy with nature every time 
Whitman discusses poetic form or certain poetic techniques. In the 1855 
preface he says: 

The rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems show the 
free growth of metrical laws, and bud from them as 
unerringly and loosely as lilacs and roses on a bush, and 
takes shapes as compact as the shapes of chestnuts and 
oranges, and melons and pears, and shed the perfume 
impalpable to form (p. 11). 


In the same preface he says: 
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...to speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and 
insouciance of the movements of animals, and the 
unimpeachableness of the sentiment of trees in the 
woods and grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph 
of art. If you have look’d on him who has achiev’d it 
you have looked on one of the masters of the artists of 
all nations and times. You shall not contemplate the 
flight of the gray gull over the bay, ....or the appearance 
of the sun journeying through heaven or the appearance 
of the moon afterward with any more satisfaction than 
you shall contemplate him. (pp. 13-14). 

In Specimen Days he tells how us he was near the sea-shore and: 

I felt that I must one day write a book expressing this 
liquid, mystic theme. Afterward, I recollect, how it came 
to me that instead of any special lyrical or epical or 
literary attempt, the sea-shore should be an invisible 
influence, a pervading gauge and tally for me, in my 
composition (Sea-Shore Fancies p. 796). 

Nature is the source not only of Whitman’s visionary insights, but of his 
aesthetics as well. He wants the poem to offer the reader what nature 
offers the poet. So he tried to give the reader not a poem but nature. The 
title of his whole book, the grass, is a product of nature and “throughout 
his book, he capitalizes on the merged meaning of the leaf as a common 
product of nature and as a page of his poetry” (Miller 1962 p. 114). This 
does not mean that he tried to write pictorial poems. His object is not the 
photographic or phonographic reproduction of nature. Only, nature 
should be allowed to inspire the form and technique of the poem just as it 
inspires the poem’s thought. The sea should have an ‘invisible influence’ 
on the poem. The form of the poem should not be fixed or pre¬ 
determined. It should grow loosely and freely from the content just as 
roses grow freely from the seeds. The movement of the poem should 
resemble the free movements of animals and birds. 

In his essays Whitman returns frequently to the idea of the 
superiority of nature over art. To him, nature is “the only complete, actual 
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poem” (Democratic Vistas p. 988). The same idea is expressed in many 
poems such as ‘A Song of Joys, ’ ‘On Journeys Throughout the States, ’ 
and ‘As I Ebb’d With the Ocean of Life. ’ This preference of nature and 
the fact that Whitman’s discussions of his aesthetics are nature-based 
assert the strong relation between his art and his mission as a visionary 
poet. Also the varied analogies he makes between art and nature suggest 
his concept of form as organic. The following passage in his 1855 preface 
strongly recalls Coleridge’s distinction between mechanic and organic 
form: 


Of ornaments to a work of art nothing outer can be 
allowed ..but those ornaments can be allowed that 
conform to the perfect facts of the open air and that flow 
out of the nature of the work and come irrepressibly 
from it and are necessary to the completion of the work. 

Most works are most beautiful without ornament (p. 19). 

Whitman is committed to the idea that form follows function. In his work 
we find a repeated emphasis upon the organic nature of poetic form. It 
seems to be his most fundamental literary theory. In this theory form 
springs from within. It is not imposed or predetermined. The poetic 
experience will find its form in the act of expression. What counts is the 
message or the thought, not form. 

Though it is not new the organic theory “suited him [Whitman] 
perfectly since it authorized him to reject every rule of composition and 
prosody” (Asselineau 1962 p. 221). But it does not mean irresponsibility 
or carelessness about form and technique. Though some of his 
pronouncements give an impression of a poet totally indifferent about 
form, in practice Whitman never was that poet. He indefatigably revised 
and re-edited his manuscripts year after year. Also discussion of form is 
one of his favourite themes in his various prefaces. The poet, he wrote, 
possesses “an inscrutable combination of train’d wisdom and natural 
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intuition” (Carlyle From American Points of View p. 897). The best poet, 
to him, is he who achieves the balance between inspiration and art, 
freedom and restraint: 

I call it one of the chief acts of art, and the greatest trick 
of literary genius... to hold the reigns firmly, and to 
preserve the mastery in its wildest escapades. Not to 
deny the most ecstatic and even irregular moods, so 
called -rather indeed to favor them- at the same time 
never to be entirely carried away with them, and always 
feeling, by a fine caution, when and wherein to limit or 
prune them, and at such times relentlessly applying 
restraint and negation (Holloway, II p. 53). 

This fact about Whitman is observed by many critics who assert that “the 
impression of ease .. .which Whitman’s work gives, was, in fact the result 
of careful planning. His simplicity is labored” (Asselineau 1962 p. 222). 
So Whitman does not sacrifices form or technique for message. Only, he 
subordinates form to message. In other words, he rejects the conventional 
notions of form and technique and devises new structural and formal 
strategies only to serve his message. He was aware that form can be 
vision and that if he wants to communicate his visions to the reader, it is 
technique that would enable him. Williams rightly comments that “from 
the beginning Whitman realized that the matter was largely technical” (p. 
146). This notice of Williams’ asserts the fact that the technical and 
formal aspects in Whitman’s poetry emanate from his preoccupation with 
his message as a visionary poet. It also provides the best clue to any 
treatment of these aspects. 

The most salient technique adopted by Whitman and necessitated 
by his mission as a visionary poet is his use of concrete imagery. He 
wanted the poem not to tell about the vision but to be the vision. This was 
the only way to move the reader into visions of his own. But, being in 
words, the poem must still be about the vision. Evidently, Whitman’s 
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ambition challenges the limits of language. He realized that language 
could inhibit and conventionalize his visions or liberate and express them. 
So he sought a language that could be “the medium that shall well nigh 
express the inexpressible” (1855 preface p. 8). 

To be so, language should invoke the concrete physical world. 
Both in theory and practice Whitman differentiates between poetic words 
which he calls ‘audible words,’ and words that can invoke the concrete or 
the ‘inaudible words of the earth.’ The great poet, he believed, should 
know how to use the words of the earth: “The workmanship of souls is by 
those inaudible words of the earth, / The masters know the earth’s words 
and use them more than audible words” (A Song of The Rolling Earth: 
15-6 p. 363). “the efforts of true poets,” Whitman asserts, should be “to 
bring people back from their persistent strayings and sickly abstractions, 
to the costless average, divine concrete” (Nature And Democracy p. 926). 
As the seen can lead to the unseen, and because he realized that the 
source of his visionary insights was the actual physical world, he is 
careful to make his poetry evoke this concrete world. Miller notes “the 
supreme value he [Whitman] placed on the concrete, the physical, the 
‘fact’ as the beginning point of poetry” (Miller 1957 p. 154). 

In the short poems Whitman usually depends on a single image 
vividly presented or what Miller calls “the brief vignettes” (Miller 1957 
p. 150). The detailed and careful description of the scene is usually 
charged with suggestive meaning. In ‘The Dalliance of the Eagles, ’ 
already discussed, the reader gains insight into the problem of 
individuality. The detailed description of the two eagles in the air moves 
us to realize how the individual can merge into the universe without 
losing personal identity and individuality. This is what Whitman uses the 
concrete imagery mainly for. It is to suggest what is only intuitively felt 
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and cannot be logically explained. Another example is ‘A Noiseless 
Patient Spider, ’ which critics praise as “remarkable in both meaning and 
form” (Miller 1962 p. 112). In this poem the poet gains insight into the 
process of knowing by watching a spider at work. The detailed 
description of the scene is intended to serve the reader in the same way. 

Whitman realized the value of this technique. So in most of his 
brief poems he depends for effect on a single image. The revisions he 
made to some poems testify to the great importance he placed on the 
concrete imagery. In a manuscript the original ‘Spider ’ reads: 

The Soul, reaching , throwing out for love, 

As the spider, from some little promontory, throwing out 

filament after filament, tirelessly out of itself, that one at 
least may catch and form a link, a bridge, a connection 
O I saw one passing alone, saying hardly a word - yet full of 
love I detected him, by certain signs 
O eyes wishfully turning! O silent eyes! (Holloway II p. 93). 

When compared to the final version of the poem, Whitman’s dependence 
upon the concrete detailed image appears clearly. The final version of the 
poem reads: 

A NOISELESS patient spider, 

I mark'd where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark'd how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launch'd forth filament, filament, filament out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the spheres to 
connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form'd, till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, O my soul. 

(p. 564) 

In the original version the spider is referred to only in the second line. 
Realizing the value of this image, Whitman extends it in the final version 
of the poem. The spider in this version takes up the whole first section of 
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the poem. And in the second section it is not absent as its image 
dominates this section as well. 

In the long poems Whitman depends also on the concrete 
perceptible imagery to create the effects he wants. In chapter two of this 
study some long poems have been discussed to show the way Whitman 
achieves identification with the physical world and expansion of his 
‘self,’ the way he gains transcendent knowledge, the way he conquers 
space and time, and the way he involves the reader in the poem. All these, 
it has been shown, are possible through attentive and careful perception 
of the world outside. So the poet provides the reader with all the sense 
impressions he receives from that world: the scenes, sounds, and smells. 
These are provided in the form of long lists of visual, auditory, and 
olfactory images. In ‘There Was A Child, ’ to give only a few examples, 
we have: 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, and white and red 
clover, and the song of the phoebe-bird, 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow's pink-faint litter, and the 
mare's foal and the cow's calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of the 
pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and 
the beautiful curious liquid, 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads, all became part 
of him. 

The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and Fifth-month became part of 
him, 

Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light-yellow com, and the 
esculent roots of the garden, 

And the apple-trees cover'd with blossoms and the fruit afterward, 
and wood-berries, and the commonest weeds by the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of the 
tavern whence he had lately risen, (5-14 pp. 491-2). 

And ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, ’ begins with a vivid description of the 
harbour scene then turns to a list of what the poet saw and heard: 
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I too many and many a time cross'd the river of old, 

Watched the Twelfth-month sea-gulls, saw them high in the air 
floating with motionless wings, oscillating their bodies, 

Saw how the glistening yellow lit up parts of their bodies and left 
the rest in strong shadow, 

Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward the 
south, 

Saw the reflection of the summer sky in the water, 

Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 

Look'd at the fine centrifugal spokes of light round the shape of my 
head in the sunlit water, 

Look'd on the haze on the hills southward and south-westward, 

Look'd on the vapor as it flew in fleeces tinged with violet, 

Look'd toward the lower bay to notice the vessels arriving, 

Saw their approach, saw aboard those that were near me, 

Saw the white sails of schooners and sloops, saw the ships at 
anchor, (3: 8-19 p. 309). 

Sometimes the images relate to a single scene providing a detailed 
description of this scene. But often we have so many brief images of the 
sort which Allen calls “snapshot imagery” (p. 384). These apparently 
unrelated brief images follow each other endlessly in a way that 
resembles the stream-of-consciousness technique of later literary 
movements: 

See, steamers steaming through my poems, 

See, in my poems immigrants continually coming and landing. 

See in arriere, the wigwam, the trail, the hunter's hut, the 
flat-boat, the maize-leaf, the claim, the rude fence, and the 
backwoods village, 

See. on the one side the Western Sea and on the other the Eastern 
Sea, how they advance and retreat upon my poems as upon 
their own shores, 

See, pastures and forests in my poems -see, animals wild and tame - 
see, beyond the Kaw, countless herds of buffalo feeding on 
short curly grass, 

See, in my poems, cities, solid, vast, inland, with paved streets, 
with iron and stone edifices, ceaseless vehicles, and 
commerce, 

See, the many-cylinder'd steam printing-press- see, the electric 
telegraph stretching across the continent, 

See, through Atlantica's depths pulses American Europe reaching, 
pulses of Europe duly return'd, 

See, the strong and quick locomotive as it departs, panting, blowing 
the steam-whistle, (Starting From Paumanok 18: 1-9 p. 187). 
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Some critics observed that the imagery in Whitman’s poetry 
follows the movement of the poet’s soul. When in a receptive state, the 
imagery is visually perceptive. When his soul is expanded “the imagery is 
panoramic, unending, flowing, expanding” (Allen p. 383). For instance, 
in section 33 of ‘Song of Myself’ as the poet has already achieved 
expansion of self, he does not see small details, but seas and continents: 

My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps, 

I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 

I am afoot with my vision (5-7 p. 219). 

The same can be said of ‘ The Sleepers. ’ In the first two sections the poet 
is still ‘wandering and confused.’ He is still in a stage between the 
physical and the spiritual and has not entered the realm of the sleepers 
yet. At this stage the ordering of the imagery reflects the poet’s 
confusion: 

I descend my western course, my sinews are flaccid, 

Perfume and youth course through me and I am their wake. 

It is my face yellow and wrinkled instead of the old woman's, 

I sit low in a straw-bottom chair and carefully darn my grandson's 
stockings. 

It is I too, the sleepless widow looking out on the winter midnight, 

I see the sparkles of starshine on the icy and pallid earth. 

A shroud I see and I am the shroud, I wrap a body and lie in the 
coffin (2: 1-7 p. 545). 

The images are not lucid or sustained. They are shadowy and fleeting. 
Thus “the impression of chaos and disorder is conveyed through a rapid 
succession of images only obscurely related” (Miller 1957 p. 138). In 
sections 3 through 6, as the poet moves into the spiritual and gains 
clearness of vision, the images are more vivid, lucid, and logical: 

I see a beautiful gigantic swimmer swimming naked through the 
eddies of the sea, 

His brown hair lies close and even to his head, he strikes out with 
courageous arms, he urges himself with his legs, 

I see his white body, I see his undaunted eyes, 
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I hate the swift-running eddies that would dash him head¬ 
foremost on the rocks. 

What are you doing you ruffianly red-trickled waves? 

Will you kill the courageous giant? will you kill him in the prime 
of his middle age? 

Steady and long he struggles, 

He is baffled, bang'd, bruis'd, he holds out while his strength 
holds out, 

The slapping eddies are spotted with his blood, they bear him 
away, they roll him, swing him, turn him. 

His beautiful body is borne in the circling eddies, it is 
continually bruis'd on rocks, 

Swiftly and ought of sight is borne the brave corpse. 

(3: 1-11pp. 545-6). 

Here the images are logically related. Like the short poems, the images 
here relate to a single scene. Rather than the rapidly successive imagery, 
these sections consist of many scenes described in great detail with the 
help of the sensory imagery. 

For the most part the images follow each other without explicit 
conscious interpretation. In many poems the visual imagery consists only 
in naming things, places, activities, events, or persons: 

House-building, measuring, sawing the boards, 

Blacksmithing, glass-blowing, nail-making, coopering, tin-roofing, 
shingle-dressing. 

Ship-joining, dock-building, fish-curing, flagging of sidewalks by 
flaggers, 

The pump, the pile-driver, the great derrick, the coal-kiln and 
brickkiln, 


The cotton-bale, the stevedore's hook, the saw and buck of the 
sawyer, the mould of the moulder, the working-knife of the 
butcher, the ice-saw, and all the work with ice, 

The work and tools of the rigger, grappler, sail-maker, block- 
maker, 

Goods of gutta-percha, papier-mache, colors, brushes, brush¬ 
making, glazier's implements, 

The veneer and glue-pot, the confectioner's ornaments, the decanter 
and glasses, the shears and flat-iron, 

(A Song Foe Occupations 5: 6-19 p. 360) 
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In another poem he just names the parts of the human body: 

Head, neck, hair, ears, drop and tympan of the ears, 

Eyes, eye-fringes, iris of the eye, eyebrows, and the waking 
or sleeping of the lids, 

Mouth, tongue, lips, teeth, roof of the mouth, jaws, and the 
jaw-hinges, 

Nose, nostrils of the nose, and the partition, 

Cheeks, temples, forehead, chin, throat, back of the neck, 
neck-slue, 

Strong shoulders, manly beard, scapula, hind-shoulders, and 
the ample side-round of the chest, 

(I Sing The Body Electric 9: 5-10 p. 257). 

The list goes on for many lines. These lists may seem as mere verbosity. 
They may also reveal “the joy of the child or the primitive poet just in 
naming things'” (Matthiessen p. 518). But certainly these lists would be 
dull and dry if we forget the things they refer to. In such passages 
Whitman offers us the names not for the mere beauty of the words or 
their sounds, but for the concrete objects they stand for. Martin explains 
the way Whitman uses language in such passages: “he is not merely using 
the designative function of the naming-word - not even ... merely the 
designation-with-connotations. He is attempting a kind of object- 
evocation” (p. 20). Whitman was careful that the reader realizes directly 
and intuitively the value inherent in things. This realization would move 
the reader from the visual to the visionary. But such value inherent in 
things cannot be directly accessed by description or explanation because 
language itself is a mediating factor. So Whitman avoids description and 
interpretation, and just names the thing. “In his technique of object- 
evocation the poet names the thing or the act, and it conveys its own 
inherent significance” (Martin p. 21). 

Asselineau asserts this fact about Whitman’s use of words: “there 
are mysterious corresponds between them [words] and reality. They link 
us mystically to the world. It is enough to pronounce them to evoke (in 
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the original, magic sense of the word) the object of which they are the 
symbol and with which we then enter into direct and immediate 
communication” (Asselineau 1962 p. 232). In this way denotation 
becomes revelation. This accounts for the passion Whitman had for 
words. Nothing equals his love for physical objects but his love for words 
only because they evoke these objects. Language in this way is not 
something to be learned from the dictionary. It is direct experience. 
Whitman’s vignettes, his rapidly successive images, his lists of names - 
all belong to the technique of employing concrete sensory imagery to 
achieve his purposes as a visionary poet. 

By using concrete imagery to communicate his visions and to move 
the reader into similar visions, Whitman tried to be indirect. With its 
sensory imagery the poem suggests, not states. This Whitman calls “the 
divine law of indirections” (p. 511). In other places he calls it 
“suggestiveness” (Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads p. 666). This 
indirect approach was necessary for two reasons. First the visionary 
experience itself cannot be directly stated. Whitman admits that “by 
curious indirections only can there be any statement of the spiritual 
world” (Furness p. 40). Second, Whitman did not want to offer the reader 
a clear vision to adopt or a ready philosophy to embrace. This would be a 
kind of second-hand knowledge which Whitman encourages the reader to 
reject. Rather, the reader should use the poem only as a start to reach his 
own vision. Everywhere Whitman insists on the reader’s role: 

I round and finish little, if anything; and could not, 
consistently with my scheme. The reader will always 
have his or her part to do, just as much as I have had 
mine. I seek less to state or display any theme or 
thought, and more to bring you, reader, into the 
atmosphere of the theme or thought - there to pursue 
your own flight (Backward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads 
pp. 666-7) 
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And again, he addresses the reader, “this is the song - naught made by me 
for you, but only hinted, to be made by you yourself’ (Furness p. 132). A 
reader is to experience a sense of the visionary, not to find it in the poem. 
Thus, the inadequacy of language to embrace the complexity of reality or 
to express the intuitive, as well as Whitman’s wish that the reader reaches 
his own visions, determined the use of suggestion instead of the direct 
statement. For this aim concrete imagery was the most suitable technique. 

This technique, however, led to some ambiguity and obscurity in 
Whitman’s poetry. But the ambiguity is intended as Whitman wanted the 
poem to be a beginning rather than an end. The reader should begin with 
the concrete imagery to expand his consciousness and finally attain. The 
vision. The reader, however, is not left on his own. Whitman was never 
that extreme organicist who expects communication between the poet and 
the reader to be automatic once the reader is moved by a bare gesture. 
The reader is not required to make too swift a journey from the visual to 
the visionary. The poet helps, guides and encourages him. In many poems 
the reader is shown not only things, but things in the process of being 
experienced. He is advised to be in a receptive state and to free himself 
from conventional knowledge. 

The technique of using concrete perceptible imagery marks the 
difference between Whitman and Blake as two visionary poets. Both 
sought reality, but each had his own way. These different ways had their 
implications for their techniques. Different ways of seeing resulted in 
different ways of saying. It is true that in Blake we may find perceptible 
imagery, but these visual images are not of actual objects that can be seen 
with the physical eye. They are often unreal places, mythical figures and 
strange creatures whose names are invented by the poet. Also in Blake, 
the visual images are symbols of states of the mind. In Whitman, we 
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never meet unreal creatures. The sensory images he employs refer to 
things we see in daily life and real people we usually see around us. Also 
those images are not symbols. They are not meant to refer to nothing 
beyond them. In Whitman’s poetry “metaphor... is largely discarded” 
(Wells p. 32). 

In fact Whitman never developed a complicated system of 
symbols like that we meet in Blake’s work. Only a few of Whitman’s 
characteristic visionary poems depend on consciously developed 
symbols. In ‘The Cradle, ’ for instance, Miller could detect a pattern of 
symbolism employed by the poet to imply his insights about death, life 
and love. In the first stage of the poem, Miller observes, the incidents take 
place in daytime and on land. The sea is not introduced yet. Thus, the sun, 
the day and the land are symbolically associated with the fulfilled love of 
the two birds, with physical love, with the body and life. In the second 
stage, when the she-bird dies, we see the moon, the sea, and the night. 
These elements, thus, are associated with spiritual love, the soul, and 
death. The shore, in this system of symbols, represents death as it is the 
point where the sea (soul) meets the land (body). Yet, Miller asserts that 
all these objects can be regarded as “mere elements of the setting” as 
mere objects which helped to “bring about or precipitate the protagonists 
insight” (Miller 1957 p. 107). In chapter two of this study it has been 
shown how the imaginative perception of these objects - as mere objects 
- moved the child into insight of death as the spiritual fulfillment of love. 
Also Sutton asserts that in this poem “meaning is found both on the plain 
sense level, in the recountal of the child’s experience, and on the level of 
metaphor” (p. 126). 

The fact that Whitman employs visual imagery as the main 
technique in his visionary poems makes it necessary to distinguish 
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between his poetry and other modes of poetry that depend on the visual 
imagery such as poetry of meditation, descriptive poetry and Imagist 
poetry. The mere presence of the visual does not necessarily make the 
poem visionary. Distinctions are based on concepts of perception or 
seeing., the relation of seeing to thinking and believing, and the relation 
of the seer to the seen. 

The Imagist poet tries to be as objective as a scientist. He tries to 
render as precisely as possible his response to a visual object or scene. He 
avoids comment or generalization as what is seen is believed to speak for 
itself needing no subjective interpretation. Thus, in the Imagist poem a 
subject-object dualism is assumed, perception is passive, and the thing 
seen dominates the poem. A Whitman characteristic visionary poem is 
dominated neither by the perceiver’s mind nor by the thing perceived. 
Perception is an active process in which both the soul and the world are 
fused and yet each keeps its own identity. Thus, no subject-object 
dualism is assumed and no clear distinction is made between perception 
and interpretation. Both Whitman’s visionary poetry and Imagist poetry 
begin in direct perception of the object, but this results in different poetry 
as they rest on different philosophies. 

In meditative poetry the visual image is used mainly as an 
illustration of a thought or a belief. The poet either looks at the physical 
objects to draw lessons from, or begins with meditating on a certain 
subject, like death or evil, and then goes to the physical world in search of 
an object that illustrates his theme. In such poetry the thought dominates 
the poem: “belief seems central and in control [so] we lose the sense of 
discovery the visionary poem gives us” and the visual image seems more 
known than freshly seen (Waggoner p. 7). In a Whitman visionary poem, 
on the other hand, the poet’s thought does not dominate the poem. The 
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poet does not believe the values he celebrates into being. And although 
belief plays a role in interpretation, it is never in control of the poem. 
Whitman’s poem begins in direct perception not in reflection. The 
process of perception is not planned. The poet, in a receptive state, rejects 
all conventional notions and received knowledge and he opens his soul to 
the thing letting it speak to him in its own terms. The visionary poet 
approaches the physical world with “a perceptive rather than 
contemplative attitude of the mind” (Frye p. 8). This why we usually have 
a sense of discovery. For the same reason most Whitman’s late poetry is 
not visionary. In his late poems Whitman begins with thought or 
meditation. Thought controls the poem and the vision is the product of 
thoughtful interpretation, not imaginative perception. His 7 Sit and Look 
out, ’ for instance, can be regarded as a meditative poem not a visionary 
one despite the fact that all its lines contain the verb ‘see’. Seeing here is 
the work of mind alone. 

Whitman’s self-assigned task as a visionary poet was to influence 
his style as well. The concrete imagery he employs tinged the style and 
diction of his poetry. Most passages are written in a simple style and 
familiar concrete diction. This recurs so often, especially when the poet 
describes an everyday scene: 

On the beach at night 

Stands a child with her father 

Watching the east, the autumn sky. 

(On The Beach at Night 1-3 p. 398). 

But Whitman never confines himself to a fixed style. Sometimes he just 
piles up abstract words: 

Here is the efflux of the soul, 

The efflux of the soul comes from within through embower'd 
gates, ever provoking questions, 

These yearnings why are they? these thoughts in the darkness 
why are they? (Song of The Open Road 7: 1-3 p. 301) 
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In many passages the poet passes without transition from one style to 
another shifting in the same line among different levels of diction. In the 
same line we may find familiar concrete words interweaved with abstract 
terms: “I believe in those wing’d purposes” (Song of Myself 13: 15 p. 
199). Or the same line may contain a learned word in a very simple 
context: “The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and Fifth-month became part 
of him, / Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light-yellow corn, and the 
esculent roots of the garden,” (There was A Child 11-12 p. 492). 
Sometimes a slang term is used unexpectedly: “The spotted hawk swoops 
by and accuses me, he complains of my gab and my loitering” (Song of 
Myself 52: 1 p. 247). But most often, Asselineau observes, “lyrical flights 
are to be found side by side with prosaic banalities, mystical effusions 
with the most familiar expressions from the spoken language.” 

This practice perplexed critics who could not detect in Whitman’s 
work a fixed style. “The style of Leaves of Grass has puzzled the 
critics... even more than his ideas” (Allen p. 375). Yet, the critics who 
attacked Whitman’s style as incongruous, seem to have missed the poet’s 
purpose. As early as 1855 Whitman called attention to the fact that style 
should follow thought: “The greatest poet has less a marked style and is 
more the channel of thoughts and things without increase or diminution, 
and is the free channel of himself’ (1855 preface p. 14). He does not 
impose a pre-determined style on the poem, but allows the poem or the 
thought to choose its style. 

Critics who were aware of this relation between style and thought 
assert that in Whitman’s visionary poems “style and subject 
matter.. .reinforce each other” (Waskow p. 133). And Asselineau explains 
that the incongruity of Whitman’s style is due to “the duality of his point 
of view on the world. Sometimes he places himself on the plane of the 
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senses and describes the visible in simple and direct terms; sometimes 
...he transcends the physical appearances and tries to suggest the 
invisible” (Asselineau 1962 pp 207, 209). This explanation agrees with 
Whitman’s visionary experience. Only it is not a duality in the view, but 
different stages of the visionary journey. At the beginning the poet is in a 
receptive mood and describes things in familiar concrete language. As he 
moves from sight to insight we have the ‘mystical effusions.’ This can be 
easily detected in the long poems. In ‘Song of Myself’ the first four 
sections are presented in a clear concrete language. The poet is still 
‘loafing’ in an attempt to achieve expansion of his self. Once this happens 
- in section 5 - the language shifts into mystical effusions and we read: 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love, (11-14 p. 192). 

To Whitman, style, like all formal aspect, should be subordinated to 
mission. It should follow the thought. 

Whitman’s versification is another aspect that was greatly 
influenced by the poet’s over-interest in his mission. At the first look at 
his poetry we realize that Whitman rejected conventional notions of 
versification. His poetry is not rhymed and lacks the regular syllabic 
stress patterns of traditional meter. His lines are irregular in length and, 
most often, exceptionally long. Though this is the most common type of 
versification now, at Whitman’s time it was startling. 

Whitman’s versification, however, is in keeping with his whole 
aesthetics in which art is a means not a goal. In such a theory 
considerations of versification come in the second place and poetry 
becomes less sounds than a vocation: “Since only the matter and the 
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imagery really mattered to him, as soon as he had something to say he 
freed himself from all traditional prosodic considerations” (Asselineau 
1962 p. 20). Whitman repeatedly asserts he never chooses words for their 
sounds: “what I am after is the content not the music of words. Perhaps 
the music happens - it does not harm: I do not go in search for it” 
(Traubel I, 163). He knew that the value of his poems lay not so much in 
their words but in the physical objects evoked by these words. These 
physical objects were his means to communicate his visionary 
experience. So he used to “prize the referents of his words more highly 
than the words themselves” (Sutton p. 119). 

This gave some critics the false impression that Whitman was 
totally indifferent about music in his poetry. Selincourt claims that even 
when there is music in some passages, this music “came to him, as by his 
own principles it should have come, when he was not searching for it” (p. 
73). But Whitman’s work does not support this idea. He was careful 
about matters of prosody and frequently discussed them in his prose 
writings. And in A Song of Joys, ’ he says: 

O TO make the most jubilant song! 

Full of music-full of manhood, womanhood, infancy! 

Full of common employments-full of grain and trees. 

O for the voices of animals-0 for the swiftness and balance 
of fishes! 

O for the dropping of raindrops in a song! 

O for the sunshine and motion of waves in a song! (1-6 p. 323) 

This is not a poet indifferent about music. He wants to write a poem ‘full 
of music.’ But the poem also should be full of ‘grain and trees.’ Thus, 
Whitman reveals his interest in both music and physical objects. He 
wants his poem to be full of both. He also reveals the source of his ideas 
on versification. It is nature which is the source of his visionary insights 
as well. He wants the music of the poem to be inspired from ‘the voices 
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of animals, the dropping of raindrops, and motion of waves.’ In other 
words, the versification should represent nature. This does not mean that 
the poem should depend mainly on onomatopoeia. Only its rhythm 
should not be mechanically regular and its music should not be too loud. 

In an interview Whitman said that he rejected conventional 
rhythmical patterns because they do not represent nature: 

I cling to rhythm; not the outward, regularly measured, 
short foot, long foot - short foot, long foot - like the 
walking of a lame man, that I care nothing for. The 
waves of the sea do not break on the beach every so 
many minutes; the wind does not go jerking through the 
pine-trees, but nevertheless in the roll of the waves and 
in the soughing of the wind in the trees there is a 
beautiful rhythm. How monotonous it would become, 
how tired the ear would get, if it were regular! It is the 
under-melody and rhythm that I have attempted to catch. 

(quoted in Asselineau 1962 p. 245). 

Thus to represent nature, Whitman rejected conventional versification. 
And to catch the ‘under-melody and rhythm’ he had to employ more 
subtle rhythmical and phonic devices which made his poetry “musical in 
nature - unconventional music, perhaps, but no less musical for that” 
(Miller 1957 p. 157). 

Rejecting the conventional patterns of rhythm, Whitman went back 
to older models. Critics are not sure whether his model was Hebrew 
poetry, the King James Bible, or primitive poetry. However they agree 
that the analogy of the Old Testament versification provided them with 
the tools to analyze and explain Whitman’s poetic technique. Many 
critics have pointed out that just like in the Old Testament, parallelism is 
the foundation of the rhythmical style in Whitman’s poetry. It is “the 
characteristic style of Leaves of Grass'” ( Allen p. 394). And Sutton points 
out that “the parallelism of King James Bible [which] points to a 
traditional model for Whitman’s metrical form ...is especially important 
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because of his conception of the poet as a seer and prophet” (p. 121). 
Whatever his model. Whitman’s use of parallelism enabled him to write 
poetry which does not employ the conventional patterns of rhythm, yet 
still rhythmical. 

Actually Whitman depends greatly on parallelism or ‘thought 
rhythm’ for musical effect in his poetry. In his Walt Whitman Handbook, 
Allen devotes a whole chapter to the study of Whitman’s use of thought 
rhythm (see Allen pp. 375-442). Tracing the analogy with the Old 
Testament’s versification, Allen finds many types of parallelism in 
Whitman’s poetry. It may be redundancy to reproduce his study here, but 
we may give one or two examples to see how Whitman employs 
parallelism as his main rhythmical principle. 

In many passages we find that each line balances it predecessor, 
and completes or supplements its meaning. In ‘Song of Myself ’ “I loafe 
and invite my soul, / I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of 
summer grass” (1: 3-4 p. 188). Here the second line enforces the thought 
of the first line by repeating it in a varied form. Another example is: “The 
earth does not argue, / Is not pathetic, has no arrangements,” (A Song of 
The Rolling Earth 31-2 p. 364). Here the second line does not repeat the 
first but supplements and completes it. Sometimes the second line denies 
or contrasts the first, as in “I have hardly gone and hardly wish'd to go 
any farther, / But stop and loiter all the time to sing it in ecstatic songs” 
(Beginning My Studies 5-6 p. 171) and “I have heard what the talkers 
were talking, the talk of the beginning and the end, / But I do not talk of 
the beginning or the end” (Song of Myself 3: 1-2 p. 190). Thus, instead of 
music proper, Whitman employed music of thought. Instead of the 
recurrent feet, he uses recurrent thought. 
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Parallelism or thought-rhythm, however, produces phonic rhythm 
as well because it is usually accompanied by verbal repetition. Whitman 
often repeats words, phrases or grammatical structures. Repetition is one 
of the most striking features of his work. Critics have given several 
names to the reiterative devices he employs in all positions: initial, medial 
and terminal. A look at the left-hand margin is enough to notice that 
many lines begin with the same word, phrase or grammatical structure. 
Out of the 225 lines that constitute ‘Salut Au Mond!, ’ 120 lines begin 
with “I” and 38 lines begin with “you.” This repetition helps to set up a 
rhythm, as the reader is inclined to read all of the T’s and the ‘you’s with 
the same amount of stress, like reading off items on a list. 

Sometimes the initial reiterations include both verbal and syntactic 
elements. In ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, ’ 

Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore 
to shore, 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide, 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan north and west, 
and the heights of Brooklyn to the south and east. 

Others will see the islands large and small; (2: 8-11 p. 308). 

Many lines begin with the word ‘others’ followed by a verb in the simple 
future tense. In the same poem many lines consist of two clauses, the first 
of which begins with “just as’ and the second begins with “I” followed by 
a verb in the past tense. 

Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, so I felt, 

Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I was one of a crowd, 

Just as you are refresh'd by the gladness of the river and the 
bright flow, I was refresh'd, 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the swift 
current, I stood yet was hurried, 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the 
thick-stemm'd pipes of steamboats, Hook'd. (3: 3-7 p. 309). 
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Also there are many examples of terminal repetition. In section 24 of 
‘Song of Myself ’ fourteen successive lines end with “it shall be you.” (p. 
212). In many lines initial is combined with terminal repetition: “I will 
recruit for myself and you as I go, /1 will scatter myself among men and 
women as I go,” (Song of The Open Road 5: 12-3 p. 300). 

This way Whitman escaped the monotonous regularity of the 
conventional versification. His two main devices - parallelism and 
repetition - provided his work with music that represents nature. It is true 
that Whitman had occasionally used conventional musical devices such 
as alliteration, assonance, rhyme, and onomatopoeia. Also some lines can 
be scanned with ease. But critics have regarded these as sporadic and 
uncharacteristic of his work. On the whole, he rejected these artificial 
aspects. They are not fundamental techniques of his poetry. 

Whitman’s unconventional rhythmic principles served him in 
several ways other than making up for the lack of conventional music. 
With these techniques he managed to make subtle effects on the reader’s 
consciousness and to address his intuition instead of his reason. For 
instance, critics have observed that repetition enabled Whitman to use 
language in an incantatory way producing some hypnotic effects. Miller 
notes that “quite frequently Whitman’s short lyrics employ some form of 
primitive, bardic, chant. Some of his brief poems are brilliant incantations 
that hypnotically weave a mystic magic spell” (Miller 1957 p. 157). This 
effect is available through repetition which greatly resembles ritual or 
liturgical language. In ‘Unfold Out of the Folds, ’ every line begins with 
the ritualistic key word “unfolded,” many of them repeating the word or 
its basic root. As it is repeated, the word “acquires magical properties.” 
(Miller 1957 p. 156). 
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Repetition also conveys cleverly the poet’s confusion and the 
inadequacy of language to communicate the visionary experience. 

There is something that comes to one now and perpetually, 

It is not what is printed, preach'd, discussed, it eludes 
discussion and print, 

It is not to be put in a book, it is not in this book, 

It is for you whoever you are, it is no farther from you than 
your hearing and sight are from you, 

(A Song For Occupations 2: 17-20 p. 357). 

Here the repeated “it is” reflects the difficulty of stating the visionary 
insight. The poet tries one way after the other to communicate it. Leech 
explains that repetition in poetry “may suggest a suppressed intensity of 
feeling - an imprisoned feeling...for which there is not outlet but a 
repeated hammering of the confining walls of language” (p. 79). 

Repetition, thus, is not a redundancy that can be abridged. The 
abridged version will lose most of the value of the original. The reiterated 
parts are not dispensable to the total process of the poetic communication. 
Repetition and parallelism are employed by Whitman as structural 
devices as well. In the catalogues found in the long poems, each line 
presents a separate image. But all are tied together by their common 
beginning. Through the use of initial repetition Whitman can express one 
theme in several different lines, with several different ideas, while having 
a definite link between each thought. This way Whitman adapts his 
methods and techniques to his purposes as a visionary port. 

Critics could detect in Whitman’s rejection of conventional 
versification a rare compatibility between his form and his theme. He was 
“seeking in the first place a direct and unsophisticated outpouring of the 
heart.” Or he “discovered freedom from confining verse garments as a 
means to liberate the spirit of life itself’ (Wells pp. 32, 34). Other critics 
believe that the long unrestricted lines reflect “the spirit of democracy 
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and freedom that Whitman breathed into his verse” (Miller 1962 p. 76). 
And they almost agree that Whitman’s technique “reveals an interest in 
the organic unity of the whole poem rather than in such “parts” as rime or 
meter” (Sutton p. 119). Only, it should be pointed out that Whitman had 
to resort to such techniques because conventional versification with its 
mechanical regularity could not represent nature - a goal so much 
important for him as a visionary poet. Thus the musical principles of 
Whitman’s poetry reveal the impact of his mission on the formal aspects. 

The overall structure of Whitman’s poems is another aspect that 
have long puzzled critics. A typical Whitman visionary poem seems 
chaotic. If the brief poems reflect some sort of order, the longer ones defy 
all attempts to classify them into conventional forms. Loosely organized, 
these poems lack a linear or logical progression and seem to have no 
organizational principle that holds the poem together and grants it a clear 
overall structure. At its best, the poem seems to be merely a collection of 
miscellaneous scenes and events. 

In dealing with the structure of a Whitman’s visionary poem, one 
should not expect to meet conventional structural principles. Critics who 
examined his poems for a fixed structure had either condemned the lack 
of structure or justified the absence of clear structure on the basis that 
“the very miscellaneousness of the poem is a kind of unity” (Buell p. 
116). Both reactions to Whitman’s structure ignore the underlying 
relation between the formal aspects of his poetry and his mission as a 
visionary poet. To Whitman, the structure of the poem, like all other 
formal aspects, is not an end. It is one of the many tools the poet should 
use to fulfill his mission. Critics who were aware of this fact could see 
that “Whitman’s life philosophy is wholly and completely articulated 
through the very aesthetic structure of his poetry” (Beach p. 184). 
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Whenever he discusses the structure of his poems, Whitman is 
careful to remind us that his poems are addressed to the soul. He calls 
attention to the fact that the structure of his poem is largely determined by 
his purposes as a visionary poet: “Poetic style, when address’d to the 
soul,” Whitman explains, “is less definite form, outline, sculpture, and 
becomes vista, music, half-tints, and even less than half-tents. True, it 
may be architecture; but again it may be the forest wildwood” (1876 
preface p. 1013). Preexistent structure, or any clear structure, does not 
suit Whitman’s poetry as it is addressed to the soul. Burroughs rightly 
comments that clear structure “was not required by the task he [Whitman] 
set before himself’ (Burroughs p. 120). A clear fixed structure is not only 
needless, but also unsuitable as a vehicle for vision. 

Two techniques adopted by Whitman in his long poems are 
responsible for the sense of formlessness or loose structure: the 
cataloguing technique and the recurring imagery. Catalogues are a salient 
feature of Whitman’s poetry. Both in brief and long poems, he provides 
lists of swiftly succeeding images placed in loose appositions without 
connectives. Many poems of Whitman may serve as illustration of this 
practice. In section 15 of 'Song of Myself he just lists occupations. In 
section 33 of the same poem he provides many scenes and activities in a 
sentence of 82 lines. In section 9 of ‘Children of Adam, ’ he lists over 80 
parts of the body. 

This practice of Whitman has been the subject of so many critical 
studies and it aroused varied critical responses. Critics differed about the 
value and success of this technique. “One immediately feels that some of 
the images could be repositioned ... excised or added without doing great 
violence to the poem,” said one critic. Another asserted that “every 
particular has its place in the list, every list its pace in the whole poem” 
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(Buell p. 116 and Miles p. 173). Most often, critics try to defend 
Whitman’s catalogues against charges of formlessness relating this 
practice to one aspect or another of Whitman’s aesthetics, thematic 
interests, or philosophy. Burroughs sees them “in perfect keeping in a 
work that does not aim at total artistic effects, at finished structural 
perfection like architecture...” (p. 126). Sutton believes the catalogues to 
be the natural outcome of Whitman’s “tendency to identify and merge 
with his subjects” (p. 127). 

Critics differed also concerning the function of these catalogues 
and how they serve Whitman’s purposes. Whitman was trying to 
“inventory the universe in order to symbolize its fluxional unity” (Allen 
p. 398). Buell believes the catalogues to be “the expression of a 
transcendentalist thought.” It is a “particular way of looking at the world” 
and an attempt to convey the transcendentalist idea of “unity in diversity” 
(pp. 114, 119, 121). Asselineau justifies the catalogue on the basis of the 
poet’s visionary enterprise. To him, these catalogues are “spiritual 
exercises which he [Whitman] practiced in order to reach a state of grace” 
and “he does so to warm up his imagination, and ours”. Thus the 
catalogues “enable Whitman to be conscious of the infinity of space and 
time” (Asselineau 1962 pp. 103, 230). Similarly, Miller believes the 
catalogues to be “an ecstatic and extended engagement with - delight in - 
the physicality of the world” (Miler 1957 p. 146). 

Perhaps Miller and Asselineau came closer to Whitman’s purposes. 
The catalogues are usually concrete imagery which, it was discussed, are 
used by the poet in his attempt to communicate the visionary experience 
and to move the reader into experiences of his own. The varied 
succeeding items of the catalogue, thus, are either the result of the 
expansion of the poet’s self or his desperate attempts to convey his 
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insights. By piling up image on top of image, the poet tries to express the 
inexpressible. If the reader is not moved by one image, another may send 
him into a quest for the visionary. 

What enraged critics about Whitman’s catalogues and granted his 
poems the apparent lack of logical continuity is the fact that the items of 
the catalogues are merely juxtaposed without any connectives. Whitman 
develops his catalogues by enumeration, eliminating so far as possible 
transitional and connective words. Sometimes the items are connected 
merely by the word “and” which piles more than explains or connects: 

Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light-yellow com, and 
the esculent roots of the garden, 

And the apple-trees cover'd with blossoms and the fruit 
afterward, and wood-berries, and the commonest weeds 
by the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of 
the tavern whence he had lately risen, 

And the schoolmistress that pass'd on her way to the school, 

And the friendly boys that pass'd, and the quarrelsome boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek'd girls, and the barefoot negro 
boy and girl, 

And all the changes of city and country wherever he went. 

(There was A Child 12-18 p. 491). 

Possibly, as many critics have believed, Whitman found such a 
loose structure in the King James Bible. Whatever his source, Whitman 
found in this loose structure an appropriate technique for producing the 
effects he needed as a visionary poet. Allen believes that Whitman 
avoided connective words because “the employment of connectives or 
subordination would destroy the ring of inspired authority which he 
[Whitman] wished to give his prophetic utterances” (p. 417). Also he 
believes that such lack of connectives suits Whitman’s philosophical 
view that everything in the physical world is equally important and that 
even the smallest object can lead to spiritual insights: “the expression of 
such doctrines demands a form in which units are co-ordinate, 
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distinctions eliminated, all flowing together in a synonymous or 
‘democratic’ structure” (p. 387). Similarly, Lewis regards this technique 
as “the representation of spiritual and aesthetic equality” (p. 107). 

Martin, perhaps, came closer to Whitman’s purposes when he 
relates the poet’s use of this technique to his views concerning knowledge 
and conventional methods of knowing. Martin agrees with other critics 
that “breaking down habitual syntactic relationships...is indeed a fitting 
grammar of democracy” (p. 27). But, he notes, this technique was used as 
an attack on rationalism, abstraction, and second-hand knowledge. If the 
lack of connectives and traditional syntax results in lack of logical 
continuity, this is intended to be “a kind of destruction of knowledge.” It 
is “an assault on those kinds of thinking that are confined by a subject- 
verb-object system of logic and an increment of spontaneity” (pp. 26, 27). 
The lack of connectives gives the touch of spontaneity long preached by 
the poet as a reaction to nature instead of the second-hand knowledge. 

As Whitman considers intellectualism a threat to spontaneity and to 
direct personal experience, he rids his poetry of intellectualism by 
eliminating the connectives. He wanted the reader to respond to the long 
lists of concrete imagery not logically but sensuously. The reader should 
see, hear, smell, taste, and feel them as real things. In ‘Roots And Leaves, ’ 
Whitman tells the reader what to do with the long lists. These lists are: 

Love-buds put before you and within you whoever you are, 

Buds to be unfolded on the old terms, 

If you bring the warmth of the sun to them they will open and 
bring form, color, perfume, to you, 

If you become the aliment and the wet they will become 
flowers, fruits, tall branches and trees. (7-10 p. 278). 

The reader is to participate in the experience. This is not easy to do as it 
may seem. The sensuous appeal of the poem must not be weakened by 
the use of intellect. 
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One of Whitman’s essential methods is not to impose any logical 
reasoning upon the reader. The reader should deal freely with the 
different parts of the poem making his own poem out of them. So, the 
poet avoids logical continuity by eliminating connectives. Commenting 
on the structure of ‘Song of Myself’ Lewis said that “the poem was 
intended to have as many structures as there were readers, and the reason 
was that Whitman aimed not simply to create a poet and then a god, but 
to assist at the creation of the poetic and godlike in every reader” (p. 106). 
It is true that “fluency, logical structure, finish were looked upon as 
artificial and useless ornamentation” (Allen p. 379). But this is not the 
main reason why Whitman avoided them. Rather, they are avoided as 
inimical to the poet’s purposes. 

In fact, the only link between the items of a Whitman list is 
parallelism. Repetition of the same word or the same grammatical 
structure is the only link which Whitman allows in his long catalogues. 
Critics made great efforts to discover other subtle or implicit connections 
between the items of Whitman’s catalogues. They try hard to find any 
signs of careful selection and arrangement of the details. Buell, to give 
only one example, comments on the following two lines: “I find I 
incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, / grains, esculent 
roots, And am stucco'd with quadrupeds and birds all over”: 

We can find a careful and significant arrangement of 
parts. Word sounds help to paste them together, 
subliminally, as it were. Gneiss-moss, fruits-roots, 
stucco-quadrupeds - these are some examples of 
coherence by means of alliteration and assonance. But in 
addition to this, Whitman has listed his items in an 
almost-evolutionary order, beginning with gneiss, which 
is inanimate, and moving up the scale of being to 
quadrupeds and birds (p. 117). 
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But such attempts manage only to force a sense of design upon the poem. 
The discoveries made this way are almost exaggerated or imposed upon 
the poem. If there are such signs of design, they come to the poem 
unconsciously. Whitman never tried to impose any logical arrangement 
on his items. Signs of design like those discovered by Buell can not be 
found in all the catalogues. Soon after this passage, Buell admits “I have 
deliberately chosen good examples.” And he adds, “because Whitman’s 
art is so implicit it is dangerous to analyze it too persistently in the way I 
have just done, stressing the instances of sophisticated design in his 
catalogue. It is necessary to realize that such design can be found, but 
wrong to attach too much significance to it” (p. 118). 

Whitman’s disregard for connectives, on the other hand, indicates 
the unconventional movement of his visionary poems. Free of connective 
words, his long catalogues build up to an emotional, not logical climax. 
They consist mainly of independent units that serve an accumulating 
effect. Whitman’s poetry, thus, moves by accumulation rather than by 
logical progression. This unconventional movement of his long poems is 
due also to the repetition of certain themes and images in the same poem. 
Characteristic of Whitman’s long poems, this repetition is largely 
responsible for the apparent formlessness of his visionary poetry. 

Whitman repeats not only words and phrases, but themes and 
images as well. In a single poem many themes cross and recross one 
another. Fie usually introduces a theme, develops it by enumeration, 
drops it, reintroduces it, drops it again, echoes it later, and so on. Many 
long poems may illustrate this practice: ‘ Lilacs, ’ ‘Proud Music of the 
Storm, ’ and Passage to India. ’ In ‘Song of Myself ’ for instance, the poet 
celebrates the body in section 21, returns to it in section 24 and again in 
sections 27-30. The same is done with imagery. In ‘Crossing Brooklyn 
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Ferry, ’ the images of the harbour, people leaning on rail, seabirds, halo 
around the speaker’s head, and ships appear at the beginning in sections 
1-3 and again near the end of the poem. 

This is not mere repetition, but a technical device Whitman 
borrowed from music or the opera. Many critics have developed the 
analogy of symphony in Whitman’s technique. “His favorite method of 
organizing a long poem is symphonic” says one critic, and another asserts 
that “the recitative and aria of opera influenced Whitman’s concept of 
form” (Allen p. 6, and Miller 1957 p. 170). This symphonic treatment of 
themes and imagery served the poet’s purposes in many ways. It provides 
his poetry with “visual rime” as well as “conceptual and emotive rime” if 
we recognize that in a broad sense rhyme involves the repetition not only 
of sounds, but of images and themes (Sutton p. 124). Also it enables the 
poet to renew the visionary journey. He comes back from his visionary 
flights to the physical world which can move him again into a perception 
of the visionary. “This persistent need to renew the journey is part of the 
poem’s pervasive rhythm and continues beyond the bounds of any single 
poem” (Byers p. 36). 

However, these are not the main reasons for the use of this 
technique. By adopting this symphonic treatment of themes and imagery, 
the poet tries manly to make the movement of the poem follow the 
movement of the his soul in the journey of enlightenment and so we can 
see how the poet gains his visionary insights. At first an image or a theme 
is introduced. Then as the poet gradually achieves expansion of self or 
altered consciousness, the image or the theme is reintroduced. It is seen 
again by the poet in his new state of altered consciousness and expanded 
self. Thus, we learn how to see differently for ourselves. This is essential 
for Whitman’s visionary purposes. Instead of offering the readers a 
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vision, he teaches them how to see differently. This is one of the ways the 
poet helps and guides the reader. This shows how Whitman adapts 
structural techniques for his purposes as a visionary poet. 

Many critics have pointed out that the movement of the poem 
follows that of the poet’s soul. Lewis asserts that the structure of ‘Song of 
Myself’ is “is certainly one that involves the two events or processes of 
thrust and withdrawal” (p. 106). It is the two-way movement already 
observed in Whitman’s process of perception that controls the movement 
of the poem. And Miller observes that the movement of this poem 
follows “step by step the ‘Mystic Way’ as described by scholars of 
mysticism (Miller 1957 p. 7). 

The loose structure Whitman adopted for his poem allows for such 
symphonic treatment of themes and images. In turn such a symphonic 
technique contributed to the structure and the movement of the poem. By 
making the movement of the poem follow that of the poet’s soul, the poet 
guarantees his poem a coherent movement. It is not a linear logical 
progression. It is not a conventional movement from a beginning to a 
middle and an end. But it is a coherent movement, as clear and coherent 
as the movement of the poet’s soul. The journey of the soul, thus, 
becomes the organizational principle that holds the different parts of 
poem together. More than individual poems “many critics have suggested 
that the whole book [Leaves of Grass] is held together very much as is a 
symphony ... by the introduction of and subsequent return to and 
variations on a number of specific, well-defined, and recognizable 
themes” (Miller 1957 p. 170). 

The formal dimension of Whitman’s visionary poetry is sufficient 
evidence of expert craftsmanship and his ability to adapt technique to his 
literary purposes. The apparent formlessness of his poetry should not 
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prevent us from appreciating his true worth. His poetry violates 
conventional poetic rules and principles, but it never violates its own 
principles. It is never inconsistent with itself. If some critics still lament 
the absence of refinement and finish, it may be argued that we gain in 
scope and depth of vision what we lose in refinement. 

Nearly all Whitman’s critics have observed that his late poetry is 
much nearer to conventional patterns than his earlier poems. This is 
simply because his late poetry is not visionary. “Whitman’s greatest 
visionary poems ...were completed before 1860” (Waggoner p. 42). This 
does not mean that Whitman changed his philosophy or gave up his role 
as a visionary poet. But after this date “his faculty of mystical perception 
little by little decreased” (Asselineau 1962 p. 10). The decline of his 
visionary powers, it was discussed, was the result of the decline of his 
senses. Aging and illness deprived the poet of his main source of 
visionary insights -body sensations. Before this date the mere leaf of 
grass or the least physical sensation could ensure him insight into 
transcendent knowledge. But “from this date on, he could write a poem 
only after a shock” (Asselineau 1962 p. 103). 

Though his late poems express the same philosophy, they are not 
typical of his great visionary ones. The visionary wisdom expressed in the 
late poems seems abstract and independent of the senses. It was a change 
not only in content. The decrease in the poet’s visionary power was 
accompanied by a gradual change in his practice -his techniques, tactics, 
and strategies. The late poems reflect an increasing interest in finish and 
refinement. They show a “poet in the original meaning of ‘maker’” 
(Lewis p. 117). Whitman’s strict adherence to nature gave way to art and 
his visionary poetics gave way to conventional poetics. The long 
catalogues disappeared. The poems became brief and adhered more to 
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conventional concepts of form and structure. Whitman even revised many 
poems to make them more polished and literary. 

The concrete language and visual imagery which were Whitman’s 
basic visionary tactics were replaced by abstract generalities and 
intellectuality. This fact is observed by many critics. Whitman became 
“the singer not of ‘this compost’ but of ‘these States,’ said Lewis and he 
comments that ‘A Passage To India’ (1871) “moves swiftly from the 
tough entanglements of the concrete that were the vital strength of [many! 
works... arriving at a realm of bodiless vapor” (pp. 121, 123). Another 
critic notes “the increasingly abstract character of his [Whitman’s] poetic 
language” (Asselineau 1962 p. 254). Although some poems employ 
visual imagery, this imagery is not intended to have the same function it 
has in the characteristic visionary poems. Instead of evoking concrete 
reality, the visual images are used merely as consciously developed 
symbols. In ‘The Dismantled Ship, ’ written in 1888, Whitman says: 

In some unused lagoon, some nameless bay, 

On sluggish, lonesome waters, anchor’d near the shore, 

An old dismasted, gray and batter’d ship, disabled, done, 

After free voyages to all the seas of earth, haul’d up at last 
and hawser’d tight’ 

Lies rusting, mouldering.(p. 634) 

This poem, like Whitman’s visionary ones, concentrates on visual 
imagery. But its imagery, in contrast with that of the early works, is 
clearly metaphoric, suggesting the sense of futility and desolation related 
old age. It is easy to recognize in the ‘dismantled ship’ a symbol of 
impotence, in the ‘nameless bay’ a symbol of the problem of identity. 
They are even traditional metaphors. 

In his late poetry Whitman moves more and more towards 
conventional stanzaic form, rhyme and rhythm. This fact has probably 
been observed by all students of Whitman. He moved “toward more and 
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more musical poetry” concerning meter proper and he “blithely sacrificed 
naturalness to music” (Asselineau 1962 pp. 244, 248). There are many 
examples of conventional rhyme in his late poems. His ‘Ethiopia Saluting 
the Colors’ (1871) consists of triplets in each of which lines two and 
three rhyme together and line one contains an internal rhyme. And ‘O 
Captain! My Captain’ (1865) is divided into three identical stanzas. All 
stanzas end up with “Fallen cold and dead” and the lines rhyme two by 
two. Many other poems may illustrate Whitman’s gradual turn into 
conventionality. 

The visionary poet who insisted that the experience chooses its 
own form, now tries to impose order and form on the experience. This is 
simply because the experience of the late poems is not visionary. It may 
be prophetic, meditative, but no longer represents Whitman’s 
characteristic conception of the visionary. This fact indicates clearly the 
relation between Whitman’s innovative techniques and his mission as a 
visionary poet. The loose form, the new structural devices, the concrete 
imagery, the unconventional movement of the poem - all emanated from 
the poet’s attempt to communicate his visionary insights into the reader 
and to move him into visionary experiences of his own. As the visionary 
powers declined, the poet no longer feels the need for revolutionary 
techniques. Conventional poetic concepts are sufficient for his meditative 
poems which do not defy the limits of language. As these poems do not 
try to ‘express the inexpressible’ they yield themselves easily to 
conventional moulds of poetry as well as of thought. 

However, it is the techniques Whitman devised for his visionary 
poems that secured him a place in the long tradition of poetry. His 
innovative techniques were assimilated and adopted by many poets after 
him. It was for these techniques that he was famous as America’s most 
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revolutionary and original poet. The impact upon later generations of 
poets and poetic movements of the revolutionary techniques related to his 
visionary occupations are too massive and clear to be illustrated. The 
impact of these techniques is attested to by the tradition in American 
poetry which, following Whitman, employs them. He was really a 
pioneer who cleared the way for modern poetry. 

As a visionary poet Whitman was most influential. He contributed 
greatly to the visionary tradition in poetry. His visionary experiences, 
means, and tactics were perpetuated by many poets of similar persuasion. 
Allen Ginsberg and Hart Crane, among many, rejected their direct 
predecessors and identified themselves with Whitman. They tried to 
revive his visionary writing and employed his techniques for their 
visionary poems. Whitman’s concept of visionary poetry as well as his 
techniques can easily be applied to many of their poems. Many critics 
have observed that Crane’s ‘The Bridge’ and Ginsberg’s ‘Howl, ’ to name 
only two poems, are written in the tradition of Whitman’s long visionary 
poems. In these poems it is easy to detect Whitman’s structural 
principles, his long line, his concrete imagery, his accumulative style, his 
repetition, and his loose form. It is clear that Whitman “provided mystical 
paternity and visionary inspiration” to these poets (Libby p. 3). 
Whitman’s influence is not confined to matters of thought, he set a good 
example for using form as the vehicle of vision. 
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Visionary poetry is that which attempts to reach transcendent 
knowledge and to uncover meaning and values employing different 
methods than those of the scientist, the philosopher, and the mystic. It can 
be millennial, apocalyptic, prophetic, and mystical. But neither of these 
definitions can represent its essence. They are only aspects of the 
visionary experience. So, visionary poetry should not be confused with 
prophetic or mystical writing. 

The visionary poets use different means, methods, and tactics to 
achieve their goals. Hence the different senses of visionary poetry. 
Throughout literary ages the agency for the vision has shifted from 
inspiration to imagination, and to literal perception. But the word ‘vision’ 
has always retained the positive meaning of better and deeper seeing. The 
visionary poet is not a deluded dreamer. He does not imagine the values 
and truths he celebrates or believes them into being. Rather, he carefully 
and attentively perceives and uncovers them. 

The Romantic poets contributed greatly to the tradition of visionary 
poetry. They were interested in ways of knowing and probed relevant 
philosophical questions. But their main contribution was when they 
secularized the agency for the vision. Instead of divine inspiration, they 
relied on intensified perception and altered consciousness. The poet, they 
believed, can see better and deeper into reality if he achieves this 
renovated consciousness. However, they placed much emphasis on the 
role of imagination in achieving this sort of consciousness. 

Blake, of all the Romantic poets, is usually held by critics to be the 
prototypical visionary poet. He used the word ‘visionary’ in reference to 
his work and he treated different ways of seeing and different levels of 
vision. Blake, however, uses the words ‘visionary’ and ‘imagination’ as 
synonymous. This goes in accord with his idealistic epistemology. He 
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believed the physical world and the senses to be fallen. They are the 
catastrophic consequences of man’s Fall. In his original state before the 
Fall, man contained the physical world within him. His vision was not 
confined to his five shrunken senses. To restore his original state of 
vision man should stop perceiving the world outside with his poor senses. 
The physical world, Blake believed, is too poor to give man any 
knowledge of reality. The process of perception should be freed from the 
tyranny of the senses. Man should learn how to employ his imagination. 
This way he can perceive the eternal forms which are real, eternal, and 
infinite. 

Blake’s concept of the visionary has long dominated the critical 
thought. For a long period critics insisted that visionary poetry cannot 
exist except as unfettered imagination and that visionary poetry 
necessarily works out the annihilation of the senses and the perceptible 
world. This traditional sense of visionary poetry seems to describe 
Whitman’s poetic achievement in his finest poems only very partially and 
imperfectly. The poems he wrote by 1860 belong to the visionary 
tradition in the sense that they attempt to uncover truths and values and to 
reach transcendent knowledge which is not available to most of us in our 
habitual modes of perception. Whitman’s poetry achieves this goal 
without degrading the senses or belittling the value of the physical world. 
This fact indicates the insufficiency of the conventional definition of 
visionary poetry and the need for a new one. 

In fact, Whitman’s epistemology is strikingly different from that of 
Blake. Whitman places much importance on the role of the senses and the 
physical world in the process of knowing. For him, the visionary is never 
divorced from the visual or the literally perceptible. The insights he gains 
and reveals in his poems are possible only after he opens himself up to 
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the physical world letting it speak to him in its own terms. His poems 
show clearly that his visionary flight begins with perception of and 
identification with the objects of the physical world. In a single poem he 
returns many times to the physical world to renew the visionary journey. 
He moves from sight to insight, from the visual to the visionary. His 
celebration of the senses and the physical world shows his awareness that 
they are the source of his insights and his visionary consciousness. His 
poems show the reader how attentive perception of the physical can grant 
insight into the spiritual and transcendent. 

Despite the shared goals of Blake and Whitman, their different 
epistemology resulted in different poetry on both the thematic and 
technical levels. While Blake condemns the senses and rejects the 
physical world, Whitman celebrates them and acknowledges their role. 
Blake communicates his visions to the reader using a complicated system 
of symbolism and reinterpreted myths. For him, the physical world can 
serve only as symbols of man’s states of mind. Whitman, on the other 
hand, communicates his visions by evoking the physical objects and 
scenes that moved him into insight. These objects are employed not as 
symbols but as real objects. As a result, Blake’s language is almost 
symbolic and figurative while Whitman’s is literal and concrete. 

Whitman, it seems, has evolved the concept of visionary poetry as 
imaginative perception. His poems keep the tension between the literal 
and the figurative meanings of the word ‘vision.’ Eliminating sharp 
distinctions between seeing and interpreting, he anticipated recent 
findings of the vision scientists. And he anticipated modern 
epistemological attitudes when he rejected the subject-object dualism. 
Tying his ‘vision’ to the perceptibly concrete, Whitman also initiated one 
of the distinguishing features of later American visionary poetry. His 
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impact can be clearly seen in William Carlos Williams’ ‘no ideas but in 
things,’ as well as in the work of later poets such as Crane and Ginsberg. 
Also Whitman’s visionary poetry reconciled man’s spiritual aspirations to 
the physical world and to everyday life. Man does not need to wait for the 
destruction of the physical world in order to attain spiritual fulfillment or 
embrace the transcendent. Heaven, Whitman’s poetry shows, can be 
achieved on earth. This physical earth is enough to supply man with 
insights into the eternal and the spiritual. 

In its essence Whitman’s visionary poetry shows many points of 
affinity to that of Blake. These can be regarded as the common features of 
visionary poetry in general. At the heart of the work of both poets is a 
deep concern with reality and ways of knowing- hence the philosophical 
tinge of their work. Visionary poetry may rest on a philosophical view of 
life, but it does not employ the tools of the philosopher such as analysis 
and logical reasoning. The truth which those poets seek comes from a 
source deeper than reason and logic. Common to all visionary poets is the 
rejection of conventional modes of thought. Their work involves some 
radical revisions in common understandings of the world. They are 
opposed to closed systems that claim to have answers for all questions. 
Aware of the inhibiting effects of prevailing social, religious, and even 
linguistic systems, the visionary poets reject them. For this swimming 
against the tide of prevailing systems, nearly all visionary poets are 
charged with madness, at least for a while. 

Visionary poetry in general insists on individual effort and direct 
experience. They reject inherited knowledge and encourage the reader to 
search for unmediated experience. The reader should not adopt any ready 
view, even that of the poet. This is why the visionary poets do not offer 
the reader a vision, but help him to attain his own. Individual effort is 
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their catchword. The visionary experience, they believe, is available to 
everyone. Everyone is, in some degree, a poet if he cultivates his 
visionary powers. 

On the formal level visionary poetry is characterized by innovation 
and apparent carelessness about art. The visionary poet is interested more 
in his message than in art. So, he rejects poetic conventions or adapts 
them to his purposes. Form and technique in this poetry are subordinated 
to message. They emanate from, and are largely governed by, the poet’s 
preoccupation with his message. It is a pragmatic view that makes form 
the vehicle of vision. 

In the sense proposed in this study visionary poetry is not a genre. 
Rather, it is a poetic style or mode which the poet may consciously adopt 
for his work. So, it is more accurate to speak of visionary poems than of 
visionary poets. Whitman’s late poems, for instance, are not visionary, 
but poems of belief and opinion. Also Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience are not visionary in the sense characteristic of Blake’s 
Prophetic Books. However, visionary poetry is not a period style like the 
‘metaphysical’ or ‘neoclassical.’ It appears in all ages. Though it is 
greatly associated with the Romantic movement, visionary poetry did not 
disappear with the end of Romanticism. It managed to survive the age of 
machine. In the modern age many visionary poets seem to swim against 
the current of alienation that characterizes modern and post-modern 
writing. 

Visionary poetry survived the age of machine and modern 
technology because it is not a cultural symptom destined to disappear as 
culture changes. It treats a fundamental need of all human beings in all 
ages. There will ever be those who seek reality and try to see better. 
Particularly in recent times, visionary poetry is a necessary response to 
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the abysses of scepticism and relativism to which the Western cultural 
and intellectual traditions led humanity. Visionary poetry can balance not 
only materialism but also the sense of alienation which overwhelms us in 
the modern age. It sees us as participants in this world, not homeless in it. 

The visionary mode has now greater chances to flourish than it had 
in the past. The nineteenth-century claims of scientific objectivism to 
uncover ‘the only truth’ of things are a currency that has now been 
largely withdrawn. Scientific certainty was greatly shaken by Einstein’s 
theory of relativity which changed our idea of how we arrive at 
knowledge and modified our notions of rationality, empiricism, and 
imagination. This paves the way for more visionary poetry which may 
prove to be a great aid where the scientist, the philosopher, and the 
politician fail. 
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Synopsis 

Visionary Poetry with Special Reference to Walt Whitman 

The study deals with the different aspects and senses of “visionary 
poetry.” Besides the themes and issues raised by visionary poets and the 
devices, tactics, and techniques they use, the study traces the evolution of 
the term through different literary ages. Beginning with Blake and the 
other Romantic poets, the study goes on to discuss the modifications the 
concept of visionary poetry received at the hands of Walt Whitman. 

The term ‘visionary poetry’ is one of the controversial terms. 
Critics offer different definitions of the term and they often confuse it 
with other terms such as ‘millennial,’ ‘prophetic,’ ‘mystical,’ and 
‘apocalyptic.’ However, critics agree that Blake is the prototypical 
visionary poet and that all visionary poets try to gain insight into 
transcendent knowledge by non-intellectual methods. 

The main problem with the term is critics’ fascination with Blake’s 
model of a visionary poet. Allured by Blake’s greatness, many critics 
tend to apply his conception of ‘visionary poetry’ to any poem or poet 
they believe to be visionary. Having this conception in mind, they rule 
out Whitman’s early poems as not visionary simply because they rest 
more on literal seeing than on free imagination, despite the fact that these 
poems manage to discover or uncover facts and values not easily 
discovered by us with our usual habits of perception. 

The study shows that visionary poets may have different 
epistemologies and may resort to different strategies to achieve their 
shared goal. This explains the varied senses of the visionary we may 
have. By comparing the work of Blake and Whitman the study tries to 
show the insufficiency of conventional definitions of visionary poetry in 
discussion of Whitman’s poetry and to reveal the modifications Whitman 
made to the conception of visionary writing. The comparison between 
Blake and Whitman also reveals many points of affinity which can be 
regarded as the common features of visionary poetry in general. 

The first chapter deals with the Romantic concept of visionary 
poetry, especially that of William Blake. In treating Blake’s conception of 
visionary poetry and his epistemological stance, I point out some of his 
visionary themes, issues, tactics and techniques. These may serve as a 
standard to measure Whitman’s advancement of the visionary poetry and 
the contributions he made. 
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The second chapter treats Whitman’s epistemology, his 
conceptions of visionary poetry, ‘seership,’ and the process of perception. 
This chapter focuses on the methods Whitman used to attain vision. His 
philosophy and his relation to certain philosophers, poets, and thinkers 
are taken into consideration only as far as they help illuminate his role as 
a visionary poet. By analysis of some of Whitman’s long poems I try to 
abstract the main characteristics of his visionary poetry and to show that 
the differences between Blake and Whitman are not a matter of period 
styles but the result of different methods of attaining the vision as well as 
different views concerning nature, the senses and reality. 

Chapter three treats the thematic implications of Whitman’s 
conception of visionary poetry. Consistent with his conception, Whitman 
persistently explored the relationship of the perceived and the perceiver, 
the self and the other, body and soul. He celebrates many values such as 
eternity, cosmic order and progress. He also considers questions of death, 
suffering, evil and doubt. All these themes relate to and emanate from 
Whitman’s conception of visionary poetry. 

In chapter four formal and structural aspects in Whitman’s 
visionary poetry are discussed to reveal how the poet’s mission as a 
visionary seer influences the structural and technical aspects of his work. 
The innovations he made in literary form and technique can be seen as 
the correlatives of his new methods of knowing. This shows Whitman’s 
contribution to the tradition of visionary poetry on the formal level. 
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